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Fulbright-Hays — China Project — 2002 

“Perspectives On Modern Political/Social Issues In China” 

Designed and submitted by Sandy Conlon, Steamboat Springs High 
School, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION : This project is a small part of a study unit on 
China for 1 1^^ and 12^ graders in a required integrated World HistoryAVorld 
Literature course, which meets five times a week for 90 minute blocks each 
day. The readings and activities described below are intended to help 
students understand the complexities of revolution and transformation in 
China during the late 19‘** through the 21®^ century. The project focuses on 
ideas and themes in Jung Chang’s Wild Swans', selections from Rae Yang, 
The Spider Eaters', and selections from Liang Heng & Judith Shapiro, Son 
of the Revolution. Students are also asked to read and present sections in 
the following historical accounts of political and social issues in 20*^ century 
China; Weston and Jensen, China Beyond the Headlines', Fairbanks and 
Goldman, China: A New History, and J.A.G. Roberts, A Concise History of 
China. 

OBJECTIVES (consistent with our District RE-2 and high school Social 
Studies & English objectives): 

1. To acquaint students with a variety of historical and literary 
perspectives regarding revolutions and the rise of Communism in China, as 
well as its impact on and aftermath in the lives of the people. 

2. To help students gain clearer insight into the complexities of life in 
modem China. 

3. To help students understand that though cultures are often separated 
in time and space, the desire to live a meaningftil life, to be accepted and 
valued by one’s family, friends, and community is a pervasive human desire 
that often clashes with political circumstances and goals. 

4. To help students gain some understanding of the notion that 
revolution or change often involves unintended consequences and ironic 
results. 



5. To help students understand the importance of Confucian thought 
in relation to social and political behavior. 

6. In our discussions of the content of various readings, students will 
also be asked to reflect on, write about and discuss those readings in relation 
to the following broad questions: 

a. What are the differences and similarities in two or more 

accounts of the same phenomenon, and how can truth or 

accuracy be determined? 

b. When is rebellion against authority justified? 

c. What are the responsibilities of government? 

d. What is a successful revolution? 

e. What is justice? 

f. How has revolution transformed China? 

TEACHING/LEARNING PRACTICES— STRATEGIES : The course 
and project are designed and conducted primarily as a cooperative-learning 
seminar but also includes the following: 

1. Lectures — formal and informal 

2. Individual research presentations 

3. Small group discussions — Teacher and student led 

4. Seminar presentations — Student led 

5. Open forums 

6. Written reflections, analysis of reading, comparing & contrasts, etc. 
MATERIALS AND RELATED ACTIVITIES : 

1. All students will read in Wild Swans with Study Guide/Reading 
Check questions for open forum (see attachment #1). There are three WS 
written tests (see attachments 2 & 4 ), matched with the three arbitrarily 
determined reading sections: pp. 21 - 139 ; 140 - 378 ; 379 - 508 . 
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2. All students will also read and discuss the principles of Confiician 
thought (see attachment #5). 

3. During the course of this project, there will be four lectures and 
discussions by the teacher: (a) Overview of recent history from Qing to the 
present; (b) Lecture and discussion on social and political conditions that 
gave rise to the Goumindang and to Chinese Communism; (c) Introductory 
outline of older customs, beliefs, and social relationships; and (d) many 
informal presentations reflecting on China and her people, as I experienced 
them during my recent trip to China. 

4. Start by asking students what they know about China; use either 
“chalk-talk” or small group compilation of ideas and information, then large 
group sharing. 

5. Handout two page excerpt on foot-binding from first chapter in 
Wild Swans, as well as two articles on beauty practices in the U.S. Students 
write reflections on the excerpt and the two articles, then discuss questions 
from study-guide handout in open forum (see attachments #6&7). 

6. Students will select one or more readings — number is dependent on 
the number of students in the class — from the following sources to present in 
lecture or seminar format; format to be arranged ahead of time. Students will 
include in their presentations responses to the five W’s — Who, What, 

Where, When, and Why. Among other details, students will also be required 
to relate what they read to other readings and to show similarities and 
differences between their selections and other pieces read by the class: 

a. The Snider Eaters, bv Rae Yang: 
pp. 31-73; pp. 115-145; pp. 174-199. 

b. Son of the Revolution, by Liang Heng & Judith Shapiro: 
pp. 3-29; pp. 61-71; pp. 81-137; pp. 176-200; 217-331. 

c. A Concise History of China, by J.A.G. Roberts: 

Ch. 5, “China in the Late Qing,” pp. 162-205; Ch. 6, “Republican 
China, 191 1-49,” pp. 206-255; Ch. 7, “China Since the 1949 
Revolution,” pp. 256-299. Due to the length of these chapters, 
students will work in pairs to highlight and present the information. 
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d. China: A New History, by John Fairbanks & Merle Goldman: 

Ch. 20, “The Cultural Revolution 1966-1976,” pp. 383-405; Ch. 21, 
“Post Mao Reform Era,” pp. 406-450; and the Epilogue: “China at the 
Close of the Century,” pp. 451-455. 

e. China Beyond the Headlines, edited by Timothy B. Weston & 
Lionel M. Jensen (A Symposium at the University of Colorado in 

1 997). In these presentations, students will identify and discuss the 
central thesis, arguments, and evidence in their presentations to the 
class: 



“Jeffrey Wasserstrom, “Big Bad China and the Good Chinese: 
An American Fairytale,” pp. 1 3-33; 

—Susan Blum, “China’s Many Faces: Ethnic, Cultural, and 
Religious Pluralism,” pp. 69-93; 

"Xiao Qiang, “Promoting Human Rights in China: An 
Activist’s Perspective,” pp. 97-1 11; 

"Wei Jingsheng, “China’s Road to a Democratic Society: Perils 
and Prospects,” pp. 1 13-120; 

"Tong Lam, “Identity and Diversity: the Complexities & 
Contradictions of Chinese Nationalism,” pp. 147-167; 

"Henry Rosemont, “China’s New Economic Reforms: 
Replacing Iron Rice Bowls with Plastic Cups,” 171-189; 

—Vaclav Smil, “Development and Destmction: The Dimensions 
of China’s Environmental Challenges,” pp. 195-214; 

"Harriet Evans, “Marketing Femininity: Images of Modem 
Chinese Women,” pp. 217-239; 

"Tim Oakes, “China’s Market Reforms: Whose Human Rights 
Problems?” pp. 295-322. 



Methods of Evaluation; 

1. Reading essay tests for Wild Swans . 

2. Students will keep a “Seminar Log” where they will record their 
questions and observations on lectures and student presentations, as 
well as a “new knowledge” and “what else do I want to know” 
sections. 

3. Students will be evaluated on the accuracy of the information they 
present and on the thoroughness of their preparation. The 
evaluation rubric will be something like: Outstanding=20 pts.; 
Missed Some of the Critical Points but Great Effort=15; 
Presentation Needed More Work=10. 

4. The thoughtfulness of questions and comments during various 
presentations usually is an indication of student engagement 
and understanding of the materials. 

5. Students will be asked to write and submit several reflections 
on their own and other presentations, using such questions as: 

a. What were the big ideas in your reading? 

b. Why are they important? 

c. How do they contribute to our understanding? 

d. How are they related to other things you have read during this 
project? 

6. Students will write a final essay, in consultation with the teacher, 
reflecting two or more perspectives regarding an issue, event, 
person, or idea in the readings and discussions. 

Miscellaneous Attachments fsome are directly related to the project): 

1. China History Test — 1 (attachment #8) 

2. China — Old and New— Unit Test (attachment #9) 

3. Reading and test schedule for Wild Swans (attachment #10) 

4. Two vocabulary worksheets and vocabulary test (attachments #11- 
13) 
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Wild Swans, pp. 42-139 

Some Things To Think About 

1 . What kind of person is great grandfather Yang and what happens to him in this 
section? Cite textual evidence to support what you say. 

2. What kind of person is Dr. Xia? 

3. What happens to the three sons of Xia? 

4. Three or four arguments the family gives opposing his marriage to Yu-fang (46-7). 

5. The real reasons they don’t want him to marry her. 

6. Why do the Xias leave Yixian? 

7. Be able to locate Manchuria, Yixian, and Jinzhou on a map. 

8. Describe the wedding ceremony of Yu-fang and Xia (50). 

9. What does the mother’s name mean-De-Hong (52)? 

10. Who is Big Old Lee and how does he relate to the mother? 

1 1 . What terrible thing happens to the mother when she is five? 

12. What unique way to women in Jinzhou learn about the world and share their lives 
with each other? 

13. What foreign power inhabits Jinzhou when the Xias arrive? 

14. What dramatic changes take place in the Xias’ life when they move from Yixian to 
Jinzhou (55-57)? 

15. Why does Xia receive two plaques? 

16. Describe the scenes the mother is shown during the Fair of the Town God’s 
Temple and the purpose (61). 

17. Of what significance is Pu Yi to the political aspects of the story thus far? 

18. Why does Xia become an enemy of Pu Yi? 

19. What is Pei-O’s job in Jinzhou, and what humanitarian acts does Xia do with 



Dong? 

20. The Japanese assault on China begins in 1937. Why is Jinzhou important to the 
general war? 

21 . How did the Japanes try to intimidate the young school girls of Jinzhou? 

22. What is the significance of the school children and the flies and rats? 

23. What were some obvious signs that the Japanese were losing their foothold on 
Jinzhou and the rest of Manchuria? 

X 

24. How do the Xias save Ms. Tanaka? 

25. Who replaces the Japanese in Jinzhou in 1945 and what do they do with the 
factories? 

26. Who are Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Zedong, and why are they important thus far in 
the story? 

27. Why is the mother ultimately not interested in the young Mr. Liu? 

28. What are the differences between the Koumintang and the Communists, and why 
are they important to the story thus far? 

29. Why does Xia advise the mother not to break off the relationship between herself 
and Mr. Liu? 

30. How does the mother end up going to the university? 

31. What happens with Han-chen and Yu-lin? 

32. How does the mother get interested in the Communist Party, how old is she, and 
what, specifically, does she reflect on and feel strongly about when she decides to join 
the party? 

33. How does Xia lose his money? 

34. When the Koumintang occupy Jinzhou in 1947, what happens to the citizens of 
Jinzhou? 

35. How does the mother “force” the Koumintang to pay the teachers’ salaries? 

36. When the mother (Xia De-Hong) and other student leaders are arrested, what do 
her captors do to her and why? 





37. When the Communists begin the assault on Jinzhou in 1948, what irony is there 
when Hui-ge helps De*Hong smuggle the detonators to the supply depot? 

38. When the Communists liberated Jinzhou, what were some immediate benefits tor 
the people? 

39. 'What experience does Wang have at the age of seven that makes him admire 
“communism?” 

40. When Wang becomes administrator in Chaoyang, what are some of the first things 
the Communists do in the city? 

41 . Why is the mother attracted to Wang, and what kind of person is he? 

42. What radical views of Chinese men and women were espoused by the 
Communists? 

43. In what several ways is De-Hong’s marriage different from the grandmother’s first 
and second marriage? 

44. What is the status of Hui-ge in this section? 

45. What are the contradictions between practice and belief in De-Hong’s experiences 
with the Women’s Federation? 

46. What specifically does the Communist Party have to say about individual needs, 
peoples’ personal lives, self expression, etc. (134)? 

47. What distasteful things are people encouraged to do under the Communist Party, 
in this section of the story, and why (135-137)? Be specific? 
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Wild Swans, Test 1 — Open book, no notes. Name 

Write your responses in ink on your own college ruled paper, following standard 
writing format, AND attach this sheet to the back of your responses when you are 
finished. In each response, you need to include the important information and line 
citations for quoted material. If you do not remember the correct way to punctuate or 
write a line citation, please ask, or do the following: first line citation (Chang 27); the 
second citation from the same source (53). Each item below is worth 10 points. 
You must do , then choose any others to respond to. 

A. Discuss why the Xias leave Yixian and the important and dramatic changes that occur 
in their lives when they move to Jinzhou — two page minimum. 

B. Discuss the arguments the Xia family gives opposing Xia"s marriage as well as the 
real reason(s) they don’t want him to marry — two page minimum. 

C. Discuss what happens to Xia’s sons and why — two page minimum. 

D. Compare and contrast the political purpose and actions of the Koumintang and 
Communist Party under Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Zedong and why they are important to 
the story — two page minimum. 

E. Discuss how De-Hong ends up at the university and the significance of her 
experiences there in relation to the story — two page minimum. 

F. Discuss the reasons or sources of De-Hong’s early interest in the Communist Party and 
how it actually develops — two page minimum. 

G. Discuss important differences between Yu-fang’s two marriages and De-Hong’s and 
tell how the marriages reflect important social changes — two page minimum. 

H. Discuss the significant ironies and contradictions which De-Hohg experiences 
personally both before and after her marriage— ^o page minimum. 

L Discuss how her captors treat Xia De-Hong and the other student leaders when they are 
arrested — two page minimum. 

J. Discuss four or five characteristics of the traditional Chinese culture and the ways in 
which they either do or do not contribute to the well-being of society — two page 
minimum. 



Write in ink, double space, no backwriting, AND you must attach 
this handout to the back of your paper in order to receive credit for the 
exam. 



Wild Swans --# 2 






Directions: Choose one of the following people and develop a thoughtful, coherent 
essay, in which you discuss the person and her or his life in relation to the rise and 
various implementations of Communism in China, as presented in Wild Swans . In 
your essay, consider such questions as the following: 

•How does the character initially become involved? 

•What are the basic principles or beliefs that attract the character? 

•How does the character put those beliefs into action? 

•What kind of changes occur in the life of the character between pp. 190-340, as 
a result of the character’s involvement in Communism? 

•What kind of disillusions regarding Communism occur in the character and 
why? 

•What changes occur in the Communism leadership during the character’s 
connection with the movement? 

•What changes occur in the ways people think about and practice Communism? 
•What impact does Communism have on China’s culture through the early 
‘70’s and why? 

Choose one to focus your essay on: 

•Yu-fang-grandmother 
•Bao-Qin (De-Hong)-mother 
•Wang-Yu (Shu-Yu)--father 
•Er-Hong (Jung)-daughter/author 

N.B. The questions are meant to Indicate the sort of depth 
and detail your essay needs to contain. 



Homework assignment: Go back through the reading and take notes on the 
changes that occur in the leadership of Mao Zedong and ways in which those changes 

effect the central characters and other followers of Communism in the story. 

Follow standard written format, and attach this paper to the back of 
your essay for credit. 
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Wild Swans , dp. 340-end • ’ ' ■ n-'- ^ > only 

Choose essay topics from those listed below and develop • •'! thoughtful, coherent, 

detailed essays, which reflect a careful reading of the text. While you do not need to — 
indeed should not — quote lengthy passages, your paper should contain specific details 
from the story, presented in your own words. Make some sort of a plan or brief 
outline to follow. Each essay should be written in ink, following standard format, and 

both are due at the end of this class period, so pace yourself. -fo-r 

3-y p;yes, 

1 . Discuss the several stages of growth Er Hong undergoes, while working among the 
peasants, in the commune or collective farm, in the factory, at the umversity, and 
when she goes to London. What does she do in each situation? What is done to her? 
In what significant ways is she changed by her experiences? Be sure to discuss the 
intellectual, emotional, and spiritual aspects of her experiences, as well as the 
physical conditions. 

2. Using specific examples from the last 250+ pages of Wild Swans, discuss specific 
ways in which Mao’s reign effected Er Hong and her family. What was done to 
them, how did they deal with it, and how were their lives changed? 

3. Write an editorial about the death of Mao Zedong, that might have been written by 
Wang Yu, had he still been alive. The editorial must express the character of Wang 
Yu, his attitudes, beliefs, moral principles, and involvement in and treatment by the 
Communist Party. It should also take into consideration the changes he underwent 
from the first time me meet him until the end. 

4. Discuss the theme of reconciliation as it relates to the characters in the story. 
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Many Chinese beliefs were formed early, as civilization emerged along th e Yellow 
River. One such belief stressed the importance of harmony in and with nature 
around the concept of thejft^ay- More formal systems of thought developed later, 
in the sixth and fifth centuries b.c ., during a divided and troubled period of 
Chinese politics. Various thinkers sought means to shore up a strong political 
system or live without one. Of the resulting phil osophies or religions , Confucia n- 
iSXD proved the most durable and significant. 

Deemed by students a “Divine Sage," Confucius (K’ung Fu-tzu) (ca. 55 1- 
4Z.9.B.C4 was founder of a humanistic school of philosophy that offered Chou 
China a social and political ethos derived from idealized values of the past. As 
a remedy for t he political chaos of his age , the famous teacher abandoned the 
decadent aristoc ratic cod e and offered in its place an ethical system focused on 
individual moral cond uct, propriety, rituai, and benevolenc e. Arguing that the 
foundations of good government and the well-being of so ciety rested on individual 
ethical conduct. Confucius urged the emperor and his assistants, the chun-tzu 
(gentlemen), to pro vide moral examples for society a t large. Confucius believed 
the appointment of modest, wise, polite, and virtuous gentlemen scholars w as 
essentiaUjOl_flpod govejpm a nd tha t this wasjhe best means for eliminating 
the immorality and amorality that undermined law and order. Idealistic gentlemen 
could restore the conditions prevailing under the early Chou dynasty, whose gov- 
ernment Confucius viewed as a perfect form. In the selection from the Analects, 
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From Confucius, The AnaUcis of Confucius, translated and annotated by Arthur Waley (London; 
George Allen and Unwin. Ltd.. 1938). pp. 85. 90-1. 104. 105, 106. 121. 131. 152. 163, 167. 177, 178. 
181. 187. 188. 197. 199. 200. 205-7. 233. . 
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THE CLASSICAL PERIOD. 1000 3.C. TO a.d. 500 




China Uncer Emceror Wu. About 100 B.C. 



which is a collection of sayings attributed to the "Master" and set down long after 
, his death, one finds his views of gentlemen. Since scholars doubt that Confucius 
put his ideas into writrng.~Tfis impossible to determine whether these views are 
authentically his own or those of later Confucianists. 

Confucian theories of government were adopted as state ideology during 
the Han dynasty, and many of his concepts proved fundamental to Chinese phi- 
losophy more generally. From the following passages, consider what the main 
interests and values of Confucianism were. Compare these to leading values 
syitems— typically religious systems — in other ancient and classical civilizations. 

\ < How do they compare to Judaism or to Hindu or Buddhist concepts developing 
, during the same time period in India? 

* i*' , A 

*->Thcr Masicr said. 11' a ^’crniicrman is frivoious, he will lose ihc rcspcci of his inferiors 
. and lack firm ground upon which lo build up his education. First and foremost he must 
learn to be faithful to his superiors, lo keep promises, to refuse the friendship of all 
;■ .r who are not like him. And if he finds he has made a mistake, then he must not be 

afraid of admitting the fact and amending his ways. 

Tzu-kung asked about the true gentleman. The Master said. He does not preacii 
A vUiai he practises ti ll he has practised what he preaches, k * . j- '> 

The Master said, A gentleman can see a question from all sides withou t bias . The 
. small man is biased and can see a question only from one side. • 
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The Master said. A gentleman in his dealings with the world has neither enmities 
nor affections; but wherever he sees Right he ranges himself teside it. oc - . 

ThTMTster said. A gentleman takes as much trouble to d iscover whaj is nght as 

lesser men take to discover what will pay. 

The Master said. A gentleman covets the reputation of being slow in word but 

Master said. A gendman who is widely versed in letiers and a, the same 
time knows how to submit his learn ing to the restraints of ntual is not likely, think. 

-^e Master said. A tme gentleman is calm and at ease; the Small Man is fretful^ 

''At'h?me in his native village his manner is simple and unassuming *ough 
he did not tmst himself to speak. But in the ancestral temple and at Court speaks 

readily, though always choosing his words with care. . r „hIv 

At Court when conversing with the Under Ministers his i* ^ 

affable; when conversing with the Upper Ministers, it is restrained and formal. When _ 

the rtiler is present it is wary, but not cramped. . 

When^he rtiler summons him to receive a guest, a look of confusion ^omes over 

his face and his legs seem to give beneath his weight. When saluting ^oHeagues he 
passes his right hand to the left, letting his robe hang down in front and behind, and 
as he advances with quickened step, his attitude is on e of ma j estic _ dign j^ 

When the guest has gone, he reports the close of the visit, saying. The gu ^j s 

«em's to s'tok mo toseTastaugl. theta were 
not room If he halts, it must never be in the middle of the gate, nor in going t roug I .y . ■ 
does he ever tread on the threshold. As he passes the Stance a look of 
over his face, his legs seem to give way under him and words seem to fail him. While. 
holding up the hem of his skirt, he ascends the Audience Hall, he 
and keeps in his breath, so that you would think he was not breathing at all. On "g 1 
out after descending the first step his expression relaxes into one of satisfaction and 
relief At the bottom of the steps he quickens his pace, advancing with an air of majestic 
dignity. On regaining his place he resumes his attitude of wariness and h«natiom 

When carrying the tablet of jade, he seems to double up. as though borne down 
by its weight. He holds it at the highest as though he were making a bow, at the lowest 
as though he were proffering a gift. His expression, too. changes to one of dread and 
his feet seem to jecoil. as though he were avoiding something. W he^ E gsenting n ua l- 
presents, his expression is_^cid_^^jhe_privjt^ ^“dien_ce_his anitu_de .s gay, and am- 

gentleman does not wear facings of purple or mauve, nor in undress does he 
use pink or roan In hot weather he wears an unlined gown of fine thread loosely woven, 

b put tToulside ga^en, bufore go,ug oubof-doo., WUh a -tu. oTms ■ 
black lambskin; with a robe of undyed silk. fawn. With a y^How robe fox f^ . ^ ^i | 
undress robe the fur cuffs are long; but the right is shorter ‘ban the left. His ^dclothes 
must be half as long again as a man’s height. The thicker kinds o fox and badger ^e 
for home wear. Except when in mourning, he wears all his gir * , . • 

from his Court apron, all his skirts are wider at the bonom than at the waist. Lambsk 
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dyed black and a hat of dark-dyed silk must not be worn when making visits of con- 
dolence. At the Announcement of the New Moon he must go to Court in full Court 

dress. ^ 

When preparing himself for sacrifice he must wear the Bright Robe, and it must 
be of linen. He must change his food and also the place where he commonly sits. But 
there is no objection to his rice being of the finest quality, nor to his meat being finely 
minced. Rice affected by the weather or turned he must not eat, nor fish that is not 
sound, nor meat that is high. He must not eat anything discoloured or that smells bad. 
He must not eat what is overcooked nor what is undercooked, nor anything that is out 
of season. He must not eat what has been crookedly cut, nor any dish that lacks its 
proper seasoning. The meat that he eats must at the very most not be enough to make 
his breath smell of meat rather than of rice. As regards wine,, n o limit is laid down: 
but he must not ^ disoixlerly. He may not drink wine bought at a shop or eat dried 
meat from the market. He need not refrain from such artic les of food as have ginger 
sprinkled over them; but he must not eat much of s uch d ishes. 

AfteFa sacrifice in the ducal palace, tlieniesh must not be kept overnight. No 
sacrificial flesh may be kept beyond the third day. If it is kept beyond the third day, it 
may no longer be eaten. While it is being eaten, there must be no conversation, nor 
any word spoken while lying down after the repast. Any article of food, whether coarse 
rice, vegetables, broth or melon, that has been used as an offering must be handled 
with due solemnity. 

He must not sit on a mat that is not straight. 

When the men of his vuiage are drinking wine he leaves the feast directly the 
village-elders have left. When the men of his village hold their Expulsion Rite, he puts 
on his Court dress and stands on the eastern steps. 

When sending a messenger to enquire after someone in another country, he pros- 
trates himself twice while speeding the messenger on his way. When K’ang-tzu sent 
him some medicine he prostrated himself and accepted it; but said. As I am not ac- 
quainted with its properties, I cannot venture to taste it. 

When the stables were burnt down, on returning from Court, he said. Was anyone 
hurt? He did not ask about the horses. 

When his prince sends him a present of food, he must straighten his mat and be 
the first to taste what has been sent. When what his prince sends is a present of uncooked 
meat, he must cook it and make a sacrificial offering. When his prince sends a live 
animal, he must rear it. When he is waiting upon his prince at meal-times, while his 
prince is making the sacrificial offering, he (the gentleman) tastes the dishes. If he is 
ill and his prince comes to see him, he has himself laid with his head to the East with 
his Court robes thrown over him and his sash drawn across the bed. When the prince 
commands his presence he goes straight o the palace without waiting for his carnage 
to be yoked. 

On entering the Ancestral Temple, he asks about every detail. 

If a friend dies and there are no relatives to fall back on. he savs. *The fu neral 
is my affair.** On receiving a present from a friend, even a carriage and horses, he does 
^t prostrate himself. He does so only in the case of sacrificial meat being sent. 

In bed he avoids lying in the pos ture of a corpse When at home he does not use 
ritual attitudes. When appearing before anyone in mourning, however well he knows 
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him. he must put on an altered expression, and when appearing before anyone in sac- 
rificial garb, or a blind man, even informally, he must be sure to adopt the appropnate 
attitude. On meeting anyone in deep mourning he must bow across the bar of his ch^ot. 
he also bows to people carrying planks. When confronted with a particular y c oice 
dainty at a banquet, his countenance should change and he should rise to his eet. pon 
hearing a sudden clap of thunder or a violent gust of wind, he must change countenance. 

When mounting a carriage, he must stand facing it squarely and holding the 
mounting-cord. When riding he confines his gaze, does not speak rapidly or point wit^ 

his hands. .. i n u k 

(The gentleman) rises and goes at the first sign, and does not settle till he has 

hovered.** (A song) says: 






The hen-pheasant of the hill-bridge. 

Knows how to bide its time, to bide its time! 

When Tzu-lu made it an offering. 

It sniffed three times before it rose. 

Ssu-ma Niu asked about the meaning of the term Gentleman. The Master said. 

The Gentleman neither grieves nor fears. Ssu-ma Niu said. So that is_ ^ is m ean t I ^ 
by b eing a gentleman — neither to grieve nor toj ear? The Master said. On looking | 
^j^ithin himself he find s no taint; so why shouldhe either gri eve or fear? 

Th*- M«tpr caiH The gentleman calls attention to the good points in othere; he 

does not call attention to their defects. The “small man does just the reverse ot this. 

The Master said. The true gentleman is conciliatory but not accommodating. Com- 
mon people are accommodating but not conciliatory. 

The Master said» The true gentleman is easy to serve, yet difficult to please, rov 
if you try to please him in any manner inconsistent with the Way, he refuses to be 
pleased; but in using the services of others he only expects of them what they are 
capable of performing. Common people are difficult to serve, but easy to please. Even 
though you try to please them in a manner inconsistent with the Way, they will still 
be pleased; but in using the services of others they expect them (irrespective of their 

capacities) to do any work that comes along. 

The Master said. The gentleman is dignified, but never haughty, common people 

are haughty, but never dignified. , , j 

The Master said. It is possible to be a true gentleman and yet lack Goodness. 

But there has never yet existed a Good man who was not a gentleman. 

When the Master said. He who holds no rank in a State does not discuss its 
policies. Master Tseng said, "A t^e gentleman, even in his thoughts, never departs 

from what is suitable to his rank." ... 

The Master said, A gentleman is ashamed to let his words outrun his deeds. 

The Master said. The Ways of the true gentleman are three. 1 myself have met 
with success in none of them. For he that is really Good is never unhappy he that is 
really wise is never perplexed, he that is really brave is never afraid. Tzu-kung said. 

That, Master, is your own Way! j u 

The Master said, (A gentleman) does not grieve that people do not recognize his 

merits; he grieves at his own incapacities. 
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The Master said. The gentleman who takes the right as his material to work upon 
and ritual as the guide in putting what is right into practice, who is modest in setting 
out his projects and faithful in carrying them to their conclusion, he indeed is a true 
gentleman. 

The Master said, A gentleman is distressed by his own lack of capacity; he is 
never distressed at the failure of others to recognize his r trits. 

The Master said, A gentleman has reason to be Qistressed if he ends his days 
without making a reputation for himself. 

The Master said, “The demands that a gentleman makes are upon himself; those 
that a small man makes are upon others." 

The Master said, A gentleman is proud, but not quarrelsome, allies himself with 
individuals, but not with parties. 

The Master said, A gentleman does not accept men because of what they say, 
nor reject sayings, because the speaker is what he is. 

The Master said, A gentleman, in his plans, thinks of the Way; he does not think 
how he is going to make a living. Even fanning sometimes entails times of shortage; 
and even learning may incidentally lead to high pay. But a gentleman’s anxieties concern 
the progress of the Way; he has no anxiety concerning poverty. 

The Master said. It is wrong for a gentleman to have knowledge of menial matters 
and proper that he should be entrusted with great responsibilities. It is wrong for a 
small man to be entrusted with great responsibilities, but proper that he should have a 
knowledge of menial matters. 

The Master said. From a gentleman consistency is expected, but not blind fidelity. 

Master K’ung said. There are three things against which a gentleman is on his 
guard. In his youth, before his blood and vital humours have settled down, he is on 
his guard against lust. Having reached his prime, when the blood and vital humours 
have finally hardened, he is on his guard against strife. Having reached old age, when 
the blood and vital humours are already decaying, he is on his guard against avarice. 

Master K*ung said. There are three things that a gentleman fears: he fears the 
will of Heaven, he fears great men, he fears the words of the Divine Sages. The small 
man does not know the will of Heaven and so does not fear it. He treats great men 
with contempt, and scoffs at the words of the Divine Sages. 

Master K’ung said, The gentleman has nine cares. In seeing he is careful to see 
clearly, in hearing he is careful to hear distinctly, in his looks he is careful to be kindly; 
in his manner to be respectful, in his words to be loyal, in his work to be diligent. 
When in doubt he is careful to ask for information; when angry he has a care for the 
consequences, and when he sees a chance of gain, he thinks carefully whether the pursuit 
of it would be consonant with the Right. 

The Master said. He who does not understand the will of Heaven cannot be 
regarded as a gentleman. He who does not know the rites cannot take his stand. He 
who does not understand words, cannot understand people. 
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Legalism: 

An Alternative System 



A student of the Confucian Xun Zi. Han Fei-Tzu (d. 233 b.c.) was the principal 
theoretician of legalism, a school of philosophy adopted by the Ch’in after unifying 
China in 256 b.c. This former Confucian adopted the pragmatic view that the 
Chinese perceived as antisocial and inherently evil, must be firmly controlled by 
an authoritative central government through strictly applied punitive a^s. This 
harsh but effective solution for resolving the chaotic conditions that plagued the 
Chou dynasty included the introduction of new managerial techniques, an im- 
proved bureacracy, enhanced communications, land reforms, and standardization 
of weights, measures, and coinage. Han Fei-Tzu. who served as an oHiaal for 
the powerful but short-lived Ch’in dynasty (that gave China its name), died from 
poison at the hands of Li Ssu. a jealous legalist rival. Han Fei-Tzu authored 
twenty books and was honored by the grand historian, Ssu-ma Ch ien, with a 



biographical sketch. ... . 

How did legalism diHer from Confucianism in its view of human nature and 

the proper organization of the state? Officially, legalism died with the demise of 
the Ch’in and the renewed interest in Confucian values. In fact, though, the 
Chinese state continued to combine Confucian ideals with the harsher policelike 
approach urged by legalists— so this division of political approach was of more 
than passing importance. Both legalism and Confucianism, somewhat ironically, 
promoted a strong state. 



If orders are made trim, laws never deviate; if laws are equable, there will be no culprit 
among the officials. Once the law is fixed, nobody can damage it by means of virtuous 



From Han Fei-Tzu. Tht Complete Works. 2 vols.. translated by W. K. Liao (London: Arthur Probs- 
Ihain. 1959). Vol. II. pp. 322-33. Copyright © 1959 by Arthur Probstham. Reprinted by permission. 
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words. If men of merit are appointed to office, the people will have little to say; if 
men of virtue are appointed to office the people will have much to talk about. The 
enforcement of laws depends upon the method of judicial administration. Who admin- 
isters judicial affairs with ease . . . attains supremacy. . . . Whoever procrastinates in 
creating order, will see his state dismembered. 

Govern by penalties; wage war by rewards; and enlarge the bounties so as to put 
the pnnciples of statecraft into practice. If so, there will be no wicked people in the 
state nor will there by any wicked trade at the market. If things are many and- trifles 
are numerous, and if farming is relaxed and villainy prevails, the state will certainly 
be dismembered. 

If the people have a surplus of food, make them receive rank by giving grain to 
the state. If only through their own effort they can receive rank, then farmers will not 
idle. 

If a tube three inches long has no bottom, it can never be filled. Conferring office 
and rank or granting profit and bounty without reference to merit, is like a tube having 
no bottom. ® 

If the state confers office and bestows rank, it can be said to devise plans with 
complete wisdom and wage war with complete courage. Such a state will find a rival. 
Again, if the state confers office and bestows rank according to merit, then rules will 
be simplified and opponents barred; this can be said to abolish government by means 
of government, abolish words by means of words, and bestow rank according to merit. 
Therefore the state will have much strength and none else in All-under-Heaven will 
dare to invade it. When its soldiers march out, they will take the objective and, having 
taken it, will certainly be able to hold it. When it keeps its soldiers in reserve and does 
not attack, it will certainly become rich. 

The affairs of the government, however small, should never be abandoned. For 
instance, office and rank are always obtained according to the acquired merit; though 
there may be flattering words, it will be impossible thereby to make any interference 
in the state affairs. This is said to be “government by figures.” For instance, in attacking 
with force, ten points are taken for every point given out; but in attacking with words, 
one hundred are lost for every one marched out. If a state is fond of force, it is called 
hard to attack, if a state is fond of words, it is called easy to attack. 

If the ability of the official is equal to his post, if his duty is lightened and he 
never reserves any surplus energy in mind, and if he does not shift any responsibility 
of additional offices back to the ruler, then there will be no hidden grudge inside. If 
the intelligent ruler makes the state affairs never mutually interfere, there will be no 
dispute; if he allows no official to hold any kind of additional post, everybody will 
develop his talent or skill; and if he allows no two persons to share the same meritorious 
achievement, there will be no quarrel. 

If penalties are heavy and rewards are few, it means that the superior loves the 
people, wherefore the people will die for rewards. If rewards are many and penalties 
are light, it means that the suf>erior does not love the f>eople, wherefore the people will 
never die for rewards. 

If the profit issues from one outlet only, the state will have no rival; if it issues 
from two outlets, its soldiers will be half useful; and if the profit comes from ten outlets, 
the people will not observe the law. If heavy penalties are clear and if the people are 
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always well disciplined and then if men are engaged in case of emergency, the supenor 

will have all the advantage. „ff„nrpc 

In inflicting penalties light offences should be punished severely; if light offences 

do not appear, heavy offences will not come. This is said to be to abolish penalties by 
means of^nalties. And the state will certainly become strong. If cnmes are senous 
but penalties are light, light penalties breed further troubles. This is said to create 
penalties through penalties, and such a state will infallibly be dismembered. 

The sage in governing the people considers their springs of action, never tolerates 
their wicked desires, but seeks only for the people’s benefit. Therefore, the ^n ty e 
inflicts is not due to any hatred for the people but to his motive of loving the people^ 

If penalty triumphs, the people are quiet; if reward over-flows, culpnts appear. Therefore 
the^triumph of penalty is the beginning of order; the overflow of reward, the ongin of 

Indeed, it is the people’s nature to delight in disorder and detach themselves from 
legal restraints. Therefore, when the intelligent sovereign governs the state, if he makes 
rewards clear, the people will be encouraged to render mentonous services; if he makes 
penalties severe, the people will attach themselves to the law. If “’ey 
to render meritorious services, public affairs will not be obstructed; if they attach ^em- 
selves to the law, culprits will not appear, -nierefore, he who governs the people sho^d 
nip the evil in the bud; he who commands troops, should inculcate, warfare in the 
people’s mind. If prohibitions can uproot causes of villainy, there will al^ys be order, 
if soldiers can imagine warfare in mind, there will always be victory, ^en the sage 
is governing the people, he attains order first, wherefore he is strong; he prepares for 

war first, wherefore he wins. 

Indeed the administration of the state affairs requires the attention to the causes 
of human action so as to unify the people’s mental trends; the exclusive elevation of 
public welfare so as to stop self-seeking elements; the reward for denunciation of cnme 
so as to suppress culprits; and finally the clarification of laws so as to fact ita^ gov- 
ernmental procedures. Whoever is able to apply these four measures, will become 
strong; whoever is unable to apply these four measures, will become weak^ Indeed, the 
strength of the state is due to the administration of its political affairs, the honour o 
the sovereign is due to his supreme power. Now, the enlightened ruler possesses the 
supreme power and the administrative organs; the ignoble ruler possesses both the su- 
preme power and the administrative organs, too. Yet the results are not the same, 
^cause their standpoints are different. Thus, as the enlightened mler has the supreme 
power in his grip, the superior is held in high esteem; as he unifies the administrative 
wgans, the state is in order. Hence law is the origin of supremacy and penalty is the 

'^^'""llldee'd it is the people’s nature to abhor toil and enjoy ease. However, if they 
pursue ease, the land will waste; if the land wastes, the state will not be in order If 
ihe state is not orderly, it will become chaotic. If reward and ^nalty take no effect 
among the inferiors, government will come to a deadlock. Therefore, ^ ° 
accomplish a great achievement but hesitates to apply his full strength, can 
for the accomplishment of the achievement; he who wants to settle the people s disorder 
but hesitates to change their traditions, can not hope to banish the people s disorder. 
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Hence there is no constant method for the government of men. The law alone leads to 
political order. If laws are adjusted to the time, there is good government. If government 
fits the age, there will be great accomplishment. Therefore, when the people are naive, 
if you regulate them with fame, there will be good government; when everybody in the 
world is intelligent, if you discipline them with penalties, they will obey. While time 
is moving on, if laws do not shift accordingly, there will be misrule; while abilities are 
diverse, if prohibitions are not changed, the state will be dismembered. Therefore, the 
sage in governing the people makes laws move with time and prohibitions change with 
abilities. Who can exert his forces to land-utilization, will become rich; who can rush 
his forces at enemies, will become strong. The strong man not obstructed in his way 
will attain supremacy. 

Therefore, the way to supremacy lies in the way of shutting culprits off and the 
way of blocking up wicked men. Who is able to block up wicked men, will eventually 
attain supremacy. The policy of attaining supremacy relies not on foreign states’ ab- 
stention from disturbing your state, but on their inability to disturb your state. Who has 
to rely on foreign powers’ abstention from disturbing his state before he can maintain 
his own independence, will see his state dismembered; who relies on their inability to 
disturb his state and willingly enacts the law, will prosper. 

Therefore, the worthy ruler in governing the state follows the statecraft of invul- 
nerability. When rank is esteemed, the superior will increase his dignity. He will ac- 
cordingly bestow rewards on men of merit, confer ranks upon holders of posts, and 
appoint wicked men to no office. Who devotes himself to practical forces, gets a high 
rank. If the rank is esteemed, the superior will be honoured. The superior, if honoured, 
will attain supremacy. On the contrary, if the state does not strive after practical forces 
but counts on private studies, its rank will be lowered. If the rank is lowered, the 
superior will be humbled. If the superior is humbled, the state will be dismembered. 
Therefore, if the way of founding the state and using the people can shut off foreign 
invaders and block up self-seeking subjects, and if the superior relies on himself, su- 
premacy will be attained. ... 

In general, wherever the state is extensive and the ruler is honourable, there laws 
are so strict that whatever is ordered worics and whatever is prohibited stops. Therefore, 
the ruler of men who distinguishes between ranks and regulates bounties, makes laws 
severe and thereby makes the distinction strict. 

Indeed, if the state is orderly, the people are safe; if affairs are confused, the 
country falls into peril. Who makes laws strict, hits on the true nature of mankind; who 
makes prohibitions lenient, misses the apparent fact. Moreover, everybody is, indeed, 
gifted with desperate courage. To exert desperate courage to get what one wants, is 
human nature. Yet everybody’s likes and dislikes should be regulated by the superior. 
Now the people like to have profit and bounty and hate to be punished; if the superior 
catches their likes and dislikes and thereby holds their desperate courage under control, 
he will not miss the realities of affairs. 

However, if prohibitions are lenient and facts are missed, reward and penalty will 
be misused. Again, when governing the people, if you do not regard conformity to law 
as right, you will eventually observe no law. Therefore, the science and philosophy of 
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politics should by all means emphasize the distinction between degrees of penalty and 
of reward. 

Who governs the state, should always uphold the law. In life there are ups and 
downs. If any ruler goes down, it is because in regulating rewards and penalties he 
makes no distinction between different degrees. Who governs the slate, always distin- 
guishes between reward and punishment. Therefore, some people might regard the dis- 
tinction between reward and punishment as distinction, which should not be called 
distinction in the strict sense. 

As regards the distinction made by the clear-sighted ruler, it is the distinction 
between different grades of reward and of punishment. Therefore, his subjects resp>ect 
laws and fear prohibitions. They try to avoid crime rather than dare to expect any reward. 
Hence the saying; "Without expecting penalty and reward the people attend to public 
affairs." 

For this reason, the state at the height of order is able to take the suppression of 
villainy for its duty. Why? Because its law comprehends human nature and accords 
with the principles of government. 

If so, how to get rid of delicate villainy? By making the people watch one another 
in their hidden affairs. Then how to make them watch one another? By implicating the 
people of the same hamlet in one another’s crime. When everyone knows that the penalty 
or reward will directly affect him, if the people of the same hamlet fail to watch one 
another, they will fear they may not be able to escape the implication, and those who 
are evil-minded, will not be allowed to forget so many people watching them. Were 
such the law, everybody would mind his own doings, watch everybody else, and disclose 
the secrets of any culprit. For, whosoever denounces a criminal offence, is not held 
guilty but is given a reward; whosoever misses any culprit, is definitely censured and 
given the same penalty as the culprit. Were such the law, all types of culprits would 
be detected. If the minutest villainy is not tolerated, it is due to the system of personal 
denunciation and mutual implication. 

Indeed, the most enlightened method of governing a state is to trust measures and 
not men. For this reason, the tactful state is never mistaken if it does not trust the 
empty fame of men. If the land within the boundary is always in order it is because 
measures are employed. If any falling state lets foreign soldiers walk all over its territory 
and can neither resist nor prevent them, it is because that state trusts men and uses no 
measures. Men may jeopardize their own country, but measures can invade others 
countries. Therefore, the tactful state spurns words and trusts laws. 

Broadly speaking, it is hard to uncover a crooked merit that appears to fulfil the 
promise; it is hard to disclose the feature of the fault that is ornamented with beautiful 
words. Therefore, penalty and reward are often misled by double-dealers. What is al- 
leged to be fulfilling the promise but is hard to uncover, is a villainous merit. Any 
minister’s fault is hard to disclose, because its motive is missed. However, if by fol- 
lowing reason you can not disclose the false merit and by analyzing feelings you are 
still deceived by the villainous motive, then can both reward and punishment have no 
mistake respectively? 

For such reasons, false scholars establish names inside, while itinerants devise 
plans outside, till the stupid and the coward mix theniselves with the brave and the 
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clever. Inasmuch as the false path is customary, they are tolerated by their age. There- 
fore, their law does not work and their penalty affects nobody. If so, both reward and 
penalty have to be double-dealings. 

Therefore, concrete facts have their limits of extension, but abstract principles 
involve no accurate measures. The absence of such measures is due not to the law but 
to the abandonment of law and the dependence on cleverness. If the law is abandoned 
and cleverness is employed, how can the appointee to office perform his duty'’ If duty 
Md office are not equivalent to each other, then how can the law evade mistakes and 
how can penalty evade troubles? For this reason reward and punishment will be thrown 
into confusion and disorder, and the state policy will deviate and err, because neither 

penalty nor reward has any clear distinction of degree as in the difference between black 
and white. 
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Chinese Politics in Practice: 
A Historian’s View 



The following brief passage suggests how Chinese intellectuals interpreted their 
own politics. Written by Ssu-ma Ch’ien (ca. 145—90 B.c.), the “grand historian of 
China," it served as praise to the Han dynasty by suggesting its divine origins, 
its favorable astrological signs (Ssu-ma Ch’ien was also court astrologer), but 
also its embodiment of traditional political virtues. The “grand historian" did a 
great deal of research for his work, but he was also concerned that it be morally 
instructive — with more than a trace of the Confucian definition of political mo- 
rality. What reasons does Ssu-ma Ch’ien give for devoted loyalty to the Han 
dynasty? 



Hsiang Yii was violent and tyrannical, while the king of Han practiced goodness and 
virtue. In anger he marched forth from Shu and Han, returning to conquer the three 
kingdoms of Ch’in. He executed Hsiang Yu and became an emperor, and all the world 
was brought to peace. He changed the statutes and reformed the ways of the people. 
Thus 1 made The Basic Annals of Emperor Kao-tsu. 

Kao-tsu was a native of the community of Chung-yang in the city of Feng, the 
district of P'ei. His family name was Liu and his polite name Chi. His father was known 
as the “Venerable Sire” and his mother as "Dame Liu.” 

Before he was bom. Dame Liu was one day resting on the bank of a large pond 



From Records of the Grand Historian of China, from the Shi Chi of Ssu-ma Ch'ien. Vol. 1: Early 
Years of the Han Dvnasn 209 to Ml B.c.. edited and translated by Bunon Watson (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1961). pp. 77-79. 118-121. 381. Copyright ©1961 . Columbia University Press. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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when she dreamed that she encountered a god. At this time the sky grew dark and was 
filled with thunder and lightning. When Kao-tsu’s father went to look for her, he saw 
a scaly dragon over the place where she was lying. After this she became pregnant and 
gave birth to Kao-tsu. 

Kao-tsu had a prominent nose and a dragonlike face, with beautiful whiskers on 
his chin and cheeks; on his left thigh he had seventy-two black moles. He was kind 
and affectionate with others, liked to help people, and was very understanding. He 
always had great ideas and paid little attention to the business the rest of his family 

was engaged in. ■ . j ^ 

When he grew up he took the examination to become an official and was made 

village head of Ssu River. He treated all the other officials in the office with familiarity 
and disdain. He was fond of wine and women and often used to go to Dame Wang s 
or old lady Wu’s and drink on credit. When he got drunk and lay down to sleep, the 
old women, to their great wonder, would always see something like a dragon over the 
place where he was sleeping. Also, whenever he would drink and stay at their shops, 
they would sell several times as much wine as usual. Because of these strange hap- 
penings, when the end of the year came around the old women would always destroy 

Kao-tsu’s credit slips and clear his account. 

Kao-tsu was once sent on corvee labor to the capital city of Hsien-yang and 
happened to have an opportunity to see the First Emperor of Ch’in. When he saw him 
he sighed and said, “Ah, this is the way a great man should be.” 

[An important dignitary. Master Lu, gives a party which Kao-tsu, a proud village of- 
ficial, bribed his way into, taking a seat of honor.] 

When the drinking was nearly over. Master Lii glanced at Kao-tsu in such a way 
as to indicate that he should stay a while longer, and so Kao-tsu dawdled over his wine. 
“Since my youth,” said Master Lu, ”1 have been fond of reading faces. 1 have read 
many faces, but none with signs like yours. You must take good care of yourself, 1 
beg you. 1 have a daughter whom 1 hope you will do me the honor of accepting as 

your wife.” 

When the party was over. Dame Lii was very angry with her husband. You have 
always idolized this girl and planned to marry her to some person of distinction, she 
said. “The magistrate of P’ei is a friend of yours and has asked for her, but you would 
not give your consent. How can you be so insane as to give her to Liu Chi? 

“This is not the sort of thing women and children can understand! replied Master 
Lu. Eventually he married the girl to Kao-tsu, and it was this daughter of Master Lii 
who became Empress Lii and gave birth to Emperor Hui and Princess Yiian of Lu. . . . 

Kao-tsu had eight sons. The oldest, a son by a concubine, was Fei, the king of 
Ch’i, posthumously titled King Tao-hui. The second, a son by Empress Lii, became 
Emperor Hui. The third, son of Lady Ch’i, was Ju-i, the king of Chao, posthumously 
titled King Yin. The fourth was Heng, the king of Tai, who later became Emperor Wen 
the Filial; he was a son of Empress Dowager Po. The fifth was Hui, the king of Liang, 
who in the reign of Empress Lii was transferred to the position of king of Chao; he 
was given the posthumous title of King Kung. The sixth was Yu, the king of Huai- 
yang, whom Empress Lii made, the king of Chao; his posthumous title was King Yu. 
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The seventh was Ch’ang, who became King Li of Huai-nan, and the eighth was Chien, 
the king of Yen. 

The Grand Historian remarks: The government of the Hsia dynasty was marked 
by good faith, which in time deteriorated until mean men had turned it into rusticity. 
Therefore the men of Shang who succeeded to the Hsia reformed this defect through 
the virtue of piety. But piety degenerated until mean men had made it a superstitious 
concern for the spirits. Therefore the men of Chou who followed corrected this fault 
through refinement and order. But refinement again deteriorated until it became in the 
hands of the mean a mere hollow show. Therefore what was needed to reform this 
hollow show was a return to good faith, for the way of the Three Dynasties of old is 
like a cycle which, when it ends, must begin over again. 

It is obvious that in late Chou and Ch’in times the earlier refinement and order 
had deteriorated. But the government of Ch*in failed to correct this fault, instead adding 
its own harsh punishments and laws. Was this not a grave error? 

Thus when the Han rose to power it took over the faults of its predecessors and 
worked to change and reform them, causing men to be unflagging in their efforts and 
following the order properly ordained. . . . 

In ancient times, when Shun and Yu became rulers, they had first to accumulate 
goodness and merit for twenty or thirty years, impress the people with their virtue, 
prove that they could in practice handle the affairs of government, and meet the approval 
of Heaven before they were able to ascend the throne. Again, when Kings T’ang and 
Wu founded the Shang and Chou dynasties, they had behind them over ten generations 
of ancestors, stretching back to Hsieh and Hou Chi respectively, who had been distin- 
guished for their just and virtuous conduct. Yet, though eight hundred nobles appeared 
unsummoned to aid King Wu at the Meng Ford, he still did not venture to move: it 
was only later that he assassinated the tyrant Chou, and only after similar cautious delay 
that King T’ang banished the tyrant Chieh. Ch*in first rose to prominence under Duke 
Hsiang and achieved eminence under Dukes Wen and Mu. From the reigns of Dukes 
Hsieh and Hsiao on, it gradually swallowed up the Six States until, after a hundred 
years or so, the First Emperor was able to bring all the noblemen under his power. 
Thus, even with the virtue of Shun, Yu, T’ang, and Wu, or the might of the First 
Emperor, it is, as one can see, an extremely difficult task to unite the empire in one 
rule! 

After the Ch’in ruler had assumed the title of emperor, he was fearful lest warfare 
should continue because of the presence of feudal lords. Therefore he refused to grant 
so much as a foot of land in fief, but instead destroyed the fortifications of the principal 
cities, melted down the lance and arrow points, and ruthlessly wiped out the brave men 
of the world, hoping thus to ensure the safety of his dynasty for countless generations 
to come. Yet from the lanes of the common people there arose a man with the deeds 
of a king whose alliances and campaigns of attack surpassed those of the three dynasties 
of Hsia, Shang, and Chou. Ch’in’s earlier prohibitions against feudalism and the pos- 
session of arms, as it turned out, served only to aid worthy men and remove from their 
path obstacles they would otherwise have encountered. Therefore Kao-tsu had but to 
roar forth his indignation to become a leader of the world. Why should people say that 
one cannot become a king unless h^ possesses land? Was this man not what the old 
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books term a ‘‘great sage”? Surely this was the work of Heaven! Who but a great sage 
would be worthy to receive the mandate of Heaven and become emperor? . . . 

When Empress Dowager Lu passed away she was buried with her husband. Em- 
peror Kao-tsu, at Ch’ang-ling. Lu Lu, Lu Ch’an, and others of the Lii family, fearing 
punishment for their usurpations of power, ploned a revolt, but the great ministers 
overthrew them. Thus did Heaven guide the imperial line and in the end wipe out the 
Lu clan. Only the' empress of Emperor Hui was spared, being sent to live in the Northern 
Palace. The king of Tai was invited to come and take the throne, and it was he. Emperor 
Wen, who with due reverence carried on the service of the ancestral temples of the 
Han. Was this not the work of Heaven? Who but one destined by Heaven for rule could 
assume such a charge? 
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Women in Classical China: 
Pan Chao 



Pan Chao (ca. a.d. 45-120), China’s “foremost woman scholar,” served unoffi- 
cially as imperial historian to Emperor Ho (a.d. 89-105) while acting as an in- 
structor in history, classical writing, astronomy, and mathematics to the Empress 
Teng and her ladies-in-waiting. Summoned to complete the historical books (Han 
Shu) of her deceased brother, Ku, the scholarly and talented widow is the only 
woman in China to have served in that capacity. Her success in overcoming 
contemporary restraints on women was due to an exceptional education, which 
she attributed to her scholarly parents. As a historian, moralist, and royal servant. 
Pan Chao authored numerous literary works, including narrative poems, com- 
memorative verses, eulogies, and her famous Lsssons for Woman. This brief 
educational treatise, written expressly for women and the first of its kind in world 
history, offers interesting insights into the Chinese perceptions of the ideal woman 
as well as first-century Chinese customs. It contains advice in matters of customs 
and manners for girls in her family so that they might not “humiliate both your 
ancestors and your clan.” 

How does Pan Chao define womanhood and women’s roles? How do these 
definitions relate to other aspects of Chinese society such as Confucianism? 

From Pan Chao. "Lessons for Women.” in Pan Chao: Foremost Woman Scholar of China by Nancy 
Lee Swann (New York; The Century Co.. 1932). pp. 82-87. 
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Chinese peasants transplanting rice seedlings. [Bulioz] 



LESSONS FOR WOMEN 



Introductron 



1. the unworthy writer, am unsophisticated, unenlightened, and by nature unintelligent, 
but 1 am fortunate both to have received not a little favor from my scholarly father, 
and to have had a (cultured) mother and instructresses upon whom to rely for a literary 
education as well as for training in good manners. More than forty years have passed 
since at the age of fourteen 1 took up the dustpan and the broom in the Ts’ao family. 
During this time with trembling heart 1 feared constantly that 1 might disgrace my 
parents, and that 1 might multiply difficulties for both the women and the men (of my 
husband’s family). Day and night 1 was distressed in heart, (but) 1 labored without 
confessing weariness. Now and hereafter, however, 1 know how to escape (from such 
fears). 
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Being careless, and by nature stupid. 1 taught and trained (my 
system Consequently 1 fear that my son Ku may bring disgrace upon the Impenal 
Dynasty by whose Holy Grace he has unprecedentedly received the P". 

ilege of wearing the Gold and the Purple, a pnvilege for the attainment of w^ch ( y 
ly son 1) a humble subject never even hoped. Nevertheless, now that he is a man and 
aWe to plan his own life. 1 need not again have concern for him. But 1 ‘I® 8d\7ad^a 
you my daughters, just now at the age for marriage, have not at this time had gr 
Lining and advice; that you still have not learned the proper customs for maimd 
women 1 fear that by failure in good manners in other families you will 
your ancestors and your clan. 1 am now seriously ill. life is uncei^in. As 1 ave g 

of you all in so untrained a state. 1 have been uneasy many a time or you. At hours 
of leisure 1 have composed in seven chapters these instructions und^ the title. Lessons 
for Women." In order that you may have something wherewith to benefit your pe 
1 wish every one of you. my daughters, each to wnte out a copy for yourself. 

From this time on every one of you strive to practise these (lessons). 


Chapter 1 
Humility 

1 


On the third day after the birth of a girl the ancients observed three customs; (first) to 
place the baby below the bed; (second) to give her a potsherd with which to P'^y- 
tZ) to announce her birth to her ancestors by an offering. Now to lay the baby bel^ 
the bed plainly indicated that she is lowly and weak, and should regard it as her pnm^ 
duty to humbL herself before others. To give her potsherds with which to play indu^ 
itably signified that she should practise labor and consider it her pnmary u y 
industrious To announce her birth before her ancestors clearly meant that she ought to 
esteem as her pnmary duty the continuation of the observance of worship in the home^ 
These tfoee ancient customs epitomize a woman's ordinary way of life and the 
teachings of the traditional ceremonial rites and regulations. Ut ® 
yidd to others; let her respect others; let her put others first, herself lasL Should she 
do something good, let her not mention it; should she do something bad. let her not 
deny it Let her bear disgrace; let her even endure when others speak or do evil to her. 
A1 Jays let her seem to tremble and to fear. (When a woman follows such maxims as 
these ) then she may be said to humble herself before others. . , 

lit a woman retire late to bed. but rise early to duties; let her not dread tasks 
by day or by night. Let her not refuse to perform domestic duties whether easy or 
Lcult That which must be done, let her finish completely, tidily and ^stematically. 
(When a woman follows such rules as these.) then she may be said to be '"dustnou ^ 
Let a woman be correct in manner and upright in character in order to serve her 
husband. Let her live in purity and quietness (of spirit), and attend to her own affairs^ 
Let her love not gossip and silly laughter. Let her cleanse and punfy and arrange 
^der the wine and the food for the offerings to the ancestors. (When a woman observes 
such principles as these.) then she may be said to continue ancestral 'worship. 

No woman who observes these three (fundamentals of life) has ever had bad 
reputation or has fallen into disgrace. If a woman fail to observe them, how can her 
name be honored; how can ?he. but bring disgrace upon herself? 


o 
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Chapter II 
Husband and Wife 

\ 

The Way of husband and wife is intimately connected with Yin and Yang, and relates 
the individual to gods and ancestors. Truly it is the great principle of Heaven and Earth, 
and the great basis of human relationships. Therefore the “Rites” honor union of man 
and woman; and in the “Book of Poetry” the “First Ode” manifests the principle of 
marriage. For these reasons the relationship cannot but be an important one. 

If a husband be unworthy then he possesses nothing by which to control his wife. 
If a wife be unworthy, then she possesses nothing with which to serve her husband. If 
a husband does not control his wife, then the rules of conduct manifesting his authority 
are abandoned and broken. If a wife does not serve her husband, then the proper 
relationship (between men and women) and the natural order of things are neglected 
and destroyed. As a matter of fact the purpose of these two (the controlling of women 
by men, and the serving of men by women) is the same. 

Now examine the gentlemen of the present age. They only know that wives must 
be controlled, and that the husband’s rules of conduct manifesting his authority must 
be established. They therefore teach their boys to read books and (study) histories. But 
they do not in the least understand that husbands and masters must (also) be served, 
and that the proper relationship and the rites should be maintained. 

Yet only to teach men and not to teach women, — is that not ignoring the essential 
relation between them? According to the “Rites,” it is the rule to begin to teach children 
to read at the age of eight years, and by the age of fifteen years they ought then to be 
ready for cultural training. Only why should it not be (that girls’ education as well as 
boys’ be) according to this principle? 



Chapter III 

Respect and Caution 

As Yin and Yang are not of the same nature, so man and woman have different char- 
acteristics. The distinctive quality of the Yang is rigidity; the function of the Yin is 
yielding. Man is honored for strength; a woman is beautiful on account of her gentleness. 
Hence there arose the common saying: “A man though bom like a wolf may, it is 
feared, become a weak monstrosity; a woman though bom like a mouse may, it is 
feared, become a tiger.” 

Now for self-culture nothing equals respect for others. To counteract firmness 
nothing equals compliance. Consequently it can be said that the Way of respect and 
acquiescence is woman’s most important principle of conduct. So respect may be defined 
as nothing other than holding on to that which is permanent; and acquiescence nothing 
other than being liberal and generous. Those who are steadfast in devotion know that 
they should >iay in their proper places; those who are liberal and generous esteem others, 
and honor and serve (them). 

If husband and wife have the habit of staying together, never leaving one another, 
and following each other around within the limited space of their own rooms, then ‘they 
will lust after and take liberties with one another. From such action improper language 
will arise between the two. This kind of discussion may lead to licentiousness. Out of 
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licentiousness will be bom a heart of disrespect to the husband. Such a result comes 
from not knowing that one should stay in one s proper place. 

Furthermore, affairs may be either crooked or straight; words may be either ngh 
or wrong. Straightforwardness cannot but lead to quarreling; crookedness cannot but 
lead to accusation. If there are really accusations and quarrels, then undoubtedly there 
will be angry affairs. Such a result comes from not esteeming others, and not hononng 

Tf wl«)Tuppress not contempt for husbands, then it follows (that such wives) 
rebuke and scold (their husbands). (If husbands) stop not short of ariger then they are 
certain to beat (their wives). The correct relationship between husband and wife is based 
upon harmony and intimacy, and (conjugal) love is grounded in 

a^al blows be dealt, how could matrimonial relationship be preserved Should sl^ 
words be spoken, how could (conjugal) love exist? If love and proper relationship both 
be destroyed, then husband and wife are divided. 



Chapter IV 
Womanly Qualifications 



A woman (ought to) have four qualifications: (1) womanly virtue; (2) womanly words 
(3) womanly bearing; and (4) womanly work. Now what is called womanly virtue ne^ 
not be brilliant ability, exceptionally different from others. Womanly words need be 
neither clever in debate nor keen in conversation. Womanly appearance requires nei er 
a pretty nor a perfect face and form. Womanly work need not be work done more 

skilfully than that of others. , , . 

To guard carefully her chastity; to control circumspectly her behavior, in evep' 

motion to exhibit modesty; and to model each act on the best usage, this is woman y 

'^'^”^To choose her words with care; to avoid vulgar language; to speak at appropnate 
times; and not to weary others (with much conversation), may be called the c aracter- 

islics of womanly words. 

To wash and scrub filth away; to keep clothes and ornaments fresh and clean; to 
wash the head and bathe the body regularly, and to keep the person free from disgraceful 
filth may be called the characteristics of womanly bearing. 

With whole-hearted devotion to sew and to weave; to love not gossip and silly 
laughter; in cleanliness and order (to prepare) the wine and food for serving guests, 

may be called the characteristics of womanly work. 

These four qualifications characterize the greatest virtue of a woman. No woman 
car afford to be wirbout them. In fact they am.very easy to possess if = > 

treasure them in her heart. The ancients had a sayrng; Ts Love afar off? If I desire 
love, then love is at hand!” So can it be said of these qualifications. 



Chapter V 

Whole-hearted Devotion 



Now in the “Rites” is written the principle that a husband may marry again, but there 
is no Canon that authorizes a woman to be married the second time. Therefore it is 
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said of husbands as of Heaven, that as certainly as people cannot run away from Heaven, 
so surely a wife cannot leave (a husband’s home). ^ 

If people in action or character disobey the spirits of Heaven and of Earth, then 
Heaven punishes them. Likewise if a woman errs in the rites and in the proper mode 
of conduct, then her husband esteems her lightly. The ancient book, “A Pattern for 
Women,” {Nii Hsien) says: “To obtain the love of one man is the crown of a woman’s 
life; to lose the love of one man is to miss the aim in woman’s life.” For these reasons 
a woman cannot but seek to win her husband’s heart. Nevertheless, the beseeching wife 
need not use flattery, coaxing words, and cheap methods to gain intimacy. 

Decidedly nothing is better (to gain the heart of a husband) than whole-hearted 
devotion and correct manners. In accordance with the rites and the proper mode of 
conduct, (let a woman) live a pure life. Let her have ears that hear not licentiousness; 
and eyes that see not depravity. When she goes outside her own home, let her not be 
conspicuous in dress and manners. When at home let her not neglect her dress. Women 
should not assemble in groups, nor gather together, (for gossip and silly laughter). They 
should not stand watching in the gateways. (If a woman follows) these rules, she may 
be said to have whole-hearted devotion and correct manners. 

If, in all her actions, she is frivolous, she sees and hears (only) that which pleases 
herself. At home her hair is dishevelled, and her dress is slovenly. Outside the home 
she emphasizes her femininity to attract attention; she says what ought not to be said; 
and she looks at what ought not to be seen. (If a woman does such as) these, (she may 
be) said to be without whole-hearted devotion and correct manners. 
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Confucianism, major system of thought in China, developed from the teachings of 
Confucius and his disciples, and concerned with the principles of good conduct, practical 
wisdom, and proper social relationships. Confucianism has influenced the Chinese attitude 
toward life, set the patterns of living and standards of social value, and provided the 
background for Chinese political theories and institutions. It has spread from China to 
Korea, Japan, and Vietnam and has aroused interest among Western scholars. 



Although Confucianism became the official ideology of the Chinese state, it has never 
existed as an established religion with a church and priesthood. Chinese scholars honored 
Confucius as a great teacher and sage. but did not worship him as a personal god. Nor did 
Confucius himself ever claim divinity. Unlike Christian churches, the temples built to 
Confucius were not places in which organized community groups gathered to worship, but 
public edifices designed for annual ceremonies, especially on the philosopher's birthday. 
Several attempts to deify Confucius and to proselyte Confucianism failed because of the 
essentially secular nature of the philosophy. 

The principles of Confucianism are contained in the nine ancient Chinese works handed 
down by Confucius and his followers, who lived in an age of great philosophic activity. 
These writings can be divided into two groups: the Five Classics and the Four Books. 



The Wu Ching (Five Classics), which originated before the time of Confucius, consist of 
the I Chmg (Book of Changes), Shu Ching (Book of History), Shih Ching (Book of Poetry), 
Li Chi (Book of Rites), and Chunqiu (Spring and Autumn Annals). The 1 Ching is a manual 
of divination probably compiled before the 11th century bc; its supplementary 
philosophical portion, contained in a series of appendixes, may have been written later by 
Confucius and his disciples. The Shu Ching \s a collection of ancient historical documents, 
and the Shih Ching, an anthology of ancient poems. The Li C/?/ deals with the principles of 
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conduct, including those for public and private ceremonies; it was destroyed in the 3rd 
century bc, but presumably much of its material was preserved In a later compilation, the 
Record of Rites. The Chunqiu, the only work reputedly compiled by Confucius himself, is a 
chronicle of major historical events in feudal China from the 8th century bc to Confucius's 
death early in the 5th century bc. 

The Shih Shu (Four Books), compilations of the sayings of Confucius and Mencius and of 
commentaries by followers on their teachings, are the Lun KP’ (Analects), a collection of 
maxims by Confucius that form the basis of his moral and political philosophy; Ta Hsueh 
(The Great Learning) and Chung Yung (The Doctrine of the Mean), containing some of 
Confucius's philosophical utterances arranged systematically with comments and 
expositions by his disciples; and the Mencius {Book of Mencius), containing the teachings 
of one of Confucius’s great followers. 

The keynote of Confucian ethics is jen, variously translated as 
"love,""goodness,""humanity," and "human-heartedness."7er7 is a supreme virtue 
representing human qualities at their best. In human relations, construed as those 
between one person and another, je/7 is manifested in chung, or faithfulness to oneself 
and others, and shu, or altruism, best expressed in the Confucian golden rule, "Do not do 
to others what you do not want done to yourself." Other important Confucian virtues 
include righteousness, propriety, integrity, and filial piety. One who possesses all these 
virtues becomes a chun-tzu {pedect gentleman). Politically, Confucius advocated a 
paternalistic government in which the sovereign is benevolent and honorable and the 
subjects are respectful and obedient. The ruler should cultivate moral perfection in order 
to set a good example to the people. In education Confucius upheld the theory, 
remarkable for the feudal period in which he lived, that "in education, there is no class 
distinction." 
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II CONFUCIAN SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 



After the death of Confucius two major schools of Confucian thought emerged: one was 
represented by Mencius, the other by Xunzi (Hsun-tzu, also known as Xunkuang, or Hsun 
K’uang). Mencius continued the ethical teachings of Confucius by stressing the innate 
goodness of human nature. He believed, however, that original human goodness can 
become depraved through one’s own destructive effort or through contact with an evil 
environment. The problem of moral cultivation is therefore to preserve or at least to . 
restore the goodness that is one’s birthright. In political thought, Mencius is sometimes 
considered one of the early advocates of democracy, for he advanced the idea of the 
people’s supremacy in the state. 

In opposition to Mencius, Xunzi contended that a person is born with an evil nature but 
that it can be regenerated through moral education. He believed that desires should be 
guided and restrained by the rules of propriety and that character should be molded by 
an orderly observance of rites and by the practice of music. This code serves as a 
powerful influence on character by properly directing emotions and by providing inner 
harmony. Xunzi was the main exponent of ritualism in Confucianism. 

After a brief period of eclipse in the 3rd century bc, Confucianism was revived during the 
Han dynasty (206bc-ad220). The Confucian works, copies of which had been destroyed in 
the preceding period, were restored to favor, canonized, and taught by learned scholars 
in national academies. The works also formed the basis of later civil service 
examinations; candidates for responsible government positions received their 
appointments on the strength of their knowledge of classic literature. As a result, 
Confucianism secured a firm hold on Chinese intellectual and political life. 

The success of Han Confucianism was attributable to Tung Chung-shu, who first 
recommended a system of education built upon the teachings of Confucius. Tung 
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Chung-shu believed in a dose correspondence between human beings and nature; thus a 
person's deeds, especially those of the sovereign, are often responsible for unusual 
phenomena in nature. Because of the sovereign's authority, he or she is to blame for 
such phenomena as fire, flood, earthquake, and eclipse. Because these ill omens can 
descend on earth as a warning to humanity that all is not well in this world, the fear of 
heavenly punishment proves useful as a curb to the monarch's absolute power. 

In the political chaos that followed the fall of the Han dynasty ,"Confucianism was 
overshadowed by the rival philosophies of Daoism (Taoism) and Buddhism, and the 
philosophy suffered a temporary setback. Nevertheless, the Confucian Classics continued 
to be the chief source of learning for scholars, and with the restoration of peace and 
prosperity in the Tang (T'ang) dynasty (618-907), the spread of Confucianism was 
encouraged. The monopoly of learning by Confucian scholars once again ensured them 
the highest bureaucratic positions. Confucianism returned as an orthodox state teaching. 

Ill NEO-CONFUCIANISM 

The intellectual activities of the Song (Sung) dynasty (960-1279) gave rise to a new 
system of Confucian thought based on a mixture of Buddhist and Daoist (Taoist) 
elements; the new school of Confucianism was known as Neo-Confucianism. The scholars 
who evolved this intellectual system were themselves well versed in the other two 
philosophies. Although primarily teachers of ethics, they were also interested in the 
theories of the universe and the origin of human nature. 

Neo-Confucianism branched out into two schools of philosophy. The foremost exponent of 
one school was Chu Hsi, an eminent thinker second only to Confucius and Mencius in 
prestige, who established a new philosophical foundation for the teachings of 
Confucianism by organizing scholarly opinion into a cohesive system. According to the 
Neo-Confucianist system Chu Hsi represented, all objects in nature are composed of two 
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inherent forces: H, an immaterial universal principle or law; and ch'i, the substance of 
which all material things are made. Whereas cAVmay change and dissolve, U, the 
underlying law of the myriad things, remains constant and indestructible. Chu Hsi further 
identifies the //in humankind with human nature, which is essentially the same for all 
people. The phenomenon of particular differences can be attributed to the varying 
proportions and densities of the c/?'/ found among individuals. Thus, those who receive a 
c/7'/that is turbid will find their original nature obscured and should cleanse their nature 
to restore its purity. Purity can be achieved by extending one’s knowledge of the //in 
each individual object. When, after much sustained effort, one has investigated and 
comprehended the universal //or natural law inherent in all animate and inanimate 
objects, one becomes a sage. 

Opposed to the //(law) school is the hsin (mind) school of Neo-Confucianism. The chief 
exponent of the hsin school was Wang Yang-ming, who taught the unity of knowledge 
and practice. His major proposition was that "apart from the mind, neither law nor object" 
exists. In the mind, he asserted, are embodied all the laws of nature, and nothing exists 
without the mind. One's supreme effort should be to develop "the intuitive knowledge" of 
the mind, not through the study or investigation of natural law, but through intense 
thought and calm meditation. 

During the Qing (Ch'ing) dynasty (1644-1911) there was a strong reaction to both the // 
and /;5/>7 schools of Neo-Confucian thought. Qing scholars advocated a return to the 
earlier and supposedly more authentic Confucianism of the Han period, when it was still 
unadulterated by Buddhist and Daoist ideas. They developed textual criticism of the 
Confucian Classics based on scientific methodology, using philology, history, and 
archaeology to reinforce their scholarship. In addition, scholars such as Tai Chen 
introduced an empiricist point of view into Confucian philosophy. 

Toward the end of the 19th century the reaction against Neo-Confucian metaphysics took 
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a different turn. Instead of confining themselves to textual studies, Confucian scholars 
took an active interest in politics and formulated reform programs based on Confucian 
doctrine. K'ang Yu-wei, a leader of the Confucian reform movement, made an attempt to 
exalt the philosophy as a national religion. Because of foreign threats to China and the 
urgent demand for drastic political measures, the reform movements failed; in the 
intellectual confusion that follov;ed the Chinese revolution of 1911, Confucianism was 
branded as decadent and reactionary. With the collapse of the monarchy and the 
traditional family structure, from which much of its strength arid support was derived, 
Confucianism lost its hold on the nation. In the past, it often had managed to weather 
adversities and to emerge with renewed vigor, but during this period of unprecedented 
social upheavals it lost its previous ability to adapt to changing circumstances. 

In the view of some scholars, Confucius will be revered in the future as China's greatest 
teacher; Confucian classics will be studied, and Confucian virtues, embodied for countless 
generations in the familiar sayings and common-sense wisdom of the Chinese people, wiJI 
remain the cornerstone of ethics. It is doubtful, however, that Confucianism ever again 
will play the dominant role in Chinese political life and institutions that it did in past 
centuries. 

The Chinese Communist victory of 1949 underlined the uncertain future of Confucianism. 
Many Confucian-based traditions were put aside. The family system, for example, much 
revered in the past as a central Confucian institution, was deemphasized. Few Confucian 
classics were published, and official campaigns against Confucianism were organized in 
the late 1960s and early '70s. 
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Confucius, in Chinese kongfuzi or k ung fu-tzu (5517-479? bc), Chinese philosopher, one of 
the most influential Figures in Chinese history. 



According to tradition, Confucius was born in the state of Lu (present-day Shandong 
[Shantung] Province) of the noble K'ung clan. His original name was K'ung Ch’iu. His 
father, commander of a district in Lu, died three years after Confucius was born, leaving 
the family in poverty; but Confucius nevertheless received a Fine education. He was 
married at the age of 19 and had one son and two daughters. During the four years 
immediately after his marriage, poverty compelled him to perform menial labors for the 
chief of the district in which he lived. His mother died in 527bc, and after a period of 
mourning he began his career as a teacher, usually traveling about and instructing the 
small body of disciples that had gathered around him. His fame as a man of learning and 
character and his reverence for Chinese ideals and customs soon spread through the 
principality of Lu. 



Living as he did in the second half of the Zhou (Chou) dynasty (10277-256 bc), when 
feudalism degenerated in China and intrigue and vice were rampant, Confucius deplored 
the contemporary disorder and lack of moral standards. He came to believe that the only 
remedy was to convert people once more to the principles and precepts of the sages of 
antiquity. He therefore lectured to his pupils on the ancient classics. He taught the great 
value of the power of example. Rulers, he said, can be great only if they themselves lead 
exemplary lives, and were they willing to be guided by moral principles, their states 
would inevitably become prosperous and happy. 



Confucius had, however, no opportunity to put his theories to a public test until, at the 
age of 50, he was appointed magistrate of Chung-tu, and the next year minister of crime 
of the state of Lu. His administration was successful; reforms were introduced, justice 
was fairly dispensed, and crime was almost eliminated. So powerful did Lu become that 
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the ruler of a neighboring state maneuvered to secure the minister's dismissal. Confucius 
left his office in 496bc, traveling about and teaching, vainly hoping that some other prince 
would allow him to undertake measures of reform. In 484bc, after a fruitless search for an 
ideal ruler, he returned for the last time to Lu. He spent the remaining years of his life in 
retirement, writing commentaries on the classics. He died in Lu and was buried in a tomb 
at Ch'u-fu, Shandong. 

Confucius did not put into writing the principles of his philosophy; these were handed 
down only through his disciples. The Lun Ka (Analects), a work compiled by some of his 
disciples, is considered the most reliable source of information about his life and 
teachings. One of the historical works that he is said to have compiled and edited, the 
Chunqiu (Spring and Autumn Annals), is an annalistic account of Chinese history in the 
state of Lu from 722 to 481bc. In learning he wished to be known as a transmitter rather 
than as a creator, and he therefore revived the study of the ancient books. His own 
teachings, together with those of his main disciples, are found in the Shih Shu {Four 
Books) of Confucian literature, which became the textbooks of later Chinese generations. 
Confucius was greatly venerated during his lifetime and in succeeding ages. Although he 
himself had little belief in the supernatural, he has been revered almost as a spiritual 
being by millions. 

The entire teaching of Confucius was practical and ethical, rather than religious. He 
claimed to be a restorer of ancient morality and held that proper outward acts based on 
the five virtues of kindness, uprightness, decorum, wisdom, and faithfulness constitute 
the whole of human duty. Reverence for parents, living and dead, was one of his key 
concepts. His view of government was paternalistic, and he enjoined alt individuals to 
observe carefully their duties toward the state. In subsequent centuries his teachings 
exerted a powerful influence on the Chinese nation. 

See also Confucianism. 
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'"Pso'ism” 

I INTRODUCTION 

Daoism, Chinese philosophical and religious system, dating from about the 4th century 
BC. Among native Chinese schools of thought, the influence of Daoism has been second 
only to that of Confucianism. 

II BASIC TENETS 

The essential Daoist philosophical and mystical beliefs can be found in the Daode Jing 
{Tao-te Ching, Classic of the Way and Its Power), a composite text dating from about the 
3rd century bc and attributed to the historical figure Laozi (Lao-tzu), and in the Zhuangzi 
(Chuang-tzu), a book of parables and allegories also dating from the 3rd century bc but 
attributed to the philosopher Zhuangzi. Whereas Confucianism urged the individual to 
conform to the standards of an ideal social system, Daoism maintained that the individual 
should ignore the dictates of society and seek only to conform with the underlying pattern 
of the universe, the Dao (or Tao, meaning "way”), which can neither be described in 
words nor conceived in thought. To be in accord with Dao, one has to "do nothing" 

( lyt/ive/)— that is, nothing strained, artificial, or unnatural. Through spontaneous 
compliance vyith the impulses of one's own essential nature and by emptying oneself of all 
doctrines and knowledge, one achieves unity with the Dao and derives from it a mystical 
power. This power enables one to transcend all mundane distinctions, even the distinction 
of life and death. At the sociopolitical level, the Daoists called for a return to primitive 
agrarian life. 






III HISTORY 

Unsuited to the development of an explicit political theory, Daoism exerted its greatest 
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influence on Chinese aesthetics, hygiene, and religion. Alongside the philosophical and 
mystical Daoism discussed above, Daoism also developed on a popular level as a cult in 
vtfhich immortality was sought through magic and the use of various elixirs. 
Experimentation in alchemy gave way to the development, between the 3rd and 6th 
centuries, of various hygiene cults that sought to prolong life. These developed into a 
general hygiene system, still practiced, that stresses regular breathing and concentration 
to prevent disease and promote longevity. 

About the 2nd century ad, popular Daoist religious organizations concerned with faith 
healing began to appear. Subsequently, under the influence of Buddhism, Daoist religious 
groups adopted institutional monasticism and a concern for spiritual afterlife rather than 
bodily immortality. The basic organization of these groups was the local parish, which 
supported a Daoist priest with its contributions. Daoism was recognized as the official 
religion of China for several brief periods. Various Daoist sects eventually developed, and 
in 1019 the leader of one of these was given an extensive tract of land in Jiangxi 
(Kiangsi) Province. The successors of this patriarch maintained control over this tract and 
nominal supremacy over local Daoist clergy until 1927, when they were ousted by the 
Chinese Communists. In contemporary China, religious Daoism has tended to merge with 
popular Buddhism and other religions. 

See a/so Chinese Philosophy; Religion. 
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occasion demanded, which was most of the time, but underneath her 
composed exterior she was bursting with suppressed energy. She was 
petite, about five feet three inches, with a slender figure and sloping 
shoulders, which were considered the ideal. 

greatest assets were her bound feet, called in Chinese 
lilies” (san-tsun-gin-lian). This meant she walked 
like a tender young willow shoot in a spring breeze,” as Chinese 
connoisseurs of women traditionally put it. The sight of a woman 
teetering on bound feet was supposed to have an erotic effect on men, 
partly because her vulnerability induced a feeling of protectiveness iri 
the onlooker. , ' 

My grandmother s feet had been bound when she was two years 
old. Her mother, who herself had bound feet, first wound a piece of 
white cloth about twenty feet long round her feet, bending all the toes 
except the big toe inward and under the sole. Then she placed a large 
stone on top to c^h the arch. My grandmother screamed in agony 
•&nd begged her to stop. Her mother had to stick a cloth into her mouth 
to gag her. My grandmother passed out repeatedly from the pain. 

The process lasted several years. Even after the bones had been 
broken, the feet had to be bound day and night in thick cloth because 
the moment they were released they would try to recover. For years 
my grandmother liy^.in rdentless, excruciating pam. When she 
pleaded with her niother to untie the bindings, her mother would 
weep and tell her that 'unbound feet would ruin her entire life, and 
that she was doing it for her own future happiness. 

In those days, when a woman was married, the first thing the bride- 
groom s family did was to examine her feet. Large feet, meaning nor- 
mal feet, were considered to bring shame on the husband’s household. 
The mother-in-law would lift the hem of the bride’s long skirt, and if 
the feet were more than about four inches long, she would throw 
down the skirt in a demonstrative gesture of contempt and stalk off, 
leaving the bride to the critical gaze of the wedding guests, who would 
stare at her feet and insultingly mutter their disdain. Sometimes a 
mother would take pity on her daughter and remove the binding cloth; 
but when the child grew up and had to endure the contempt of her 
husband s family and the disapproval of society, she would blame her 
mother for having been too weak. • 

The practice of binding feet was originally introduced about a thour 
sand years ago, allegedly by a concubine of the emperor. Not only was 
the sight of women hobbling on tiny feet considered erotic, men 
would also get excited playing with bound feet, which were always 
hidden in embroidered silk shoes. Women could not remove the bind- 



Concubine to a Warlord General 
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ing cloths even when they were adults, as their feet would start grow- 
ing again. The binding could only be loosened temporarily at night in 
bed, when they would put on soft-soled shoes. Men rarely saw naked 
|t?Ound feet, which were usually covered in rotting flesh and stank 
when the bindings were removed. As a child, I can remember my 
grandmother being in constant pain. When we came home from shop- 
ping,. Ae fint thing she would do was soak her feet in a bowl of hot 
swdter, .sighing with relief as she did so. Then she would set about 
■Cuttmg off pieces of dead skin. The pain came not only from the 
broken bones, but also from her toenails, which grew into the balls of 
J^icfect . \ 








in fact; my grandmother’s feet were bound just at the moment 
when foot-binding was disappearing for good. By the time her sister 
1917, the practice had virtually been abandoned, so she 
(^ped.tbe torment. 

However, 'when my grandmother was growing up, the prevailing 
SthtjJd.o^inialiSmall town like Ybdan was still that bound feet were. 

agood marriage — but they were only a start. Her fathers 
pwh? wetB for her to be trained as either a perfect lady or a high-class 
®urtes^.. Scorning the received wisdom of the time — that it was 
V^ufrioiis for a lower class woman to be illiterate— -he sent her to a gnfl^ 
ScnQoi that had been set up in the town in 1905. She also learned to 
l^ay Chinwe chess, mah-jongg, and go. She Studied drawing and em- 
Her favorite design was mandarin ducks (which symbolize 
iQvecheeause they always swim in pain), and she used to embroider 
Jh^ i)pto,the tiny shoes she made for herself. To crown her list of 
SCQopiplishments, a tutor was hired to teach her to play the qin, a 
njysiCid instrument like a zither. 

jMy. grandmother was considered the belle of the town. The locals 
^d she^stood out 'like a crane among chickens.” In 1924 she was 
^lid her father was growing worried that time might be mn- 
ning out on his only real asset — and his only chance for a life of ease. 
In that year Generd Xue Zhi-heng, the inspector general of the Met- 
ropolitan Police of the warlord government in Peking, came to pay a 



. Xue. Zhi-heng was bom in 1876 in the county of Lulong, about a 
hundred miles east of Peking, and just south of the Great Wall, where 
the vast North China plain mns up against the mountains. He was 
the eldest of four sons of a country schoolteacher. 

••:;He was handsome and had a powerful presence, which struck all 
. who met him. Several blind fortune-tellers who felt his face predicted 
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What We Won’t Do For Beauty 

Read the selection from Wild Swans on the practice of foot-binding and the two articles 
about beauty contests, plastic surgery, etc. 

Think about, write your responses to these questions and be prepared to discuss them in 
the next open forum: 

1 . What was the purpose of the practice? 

2. How is pain and suffering related to the notion of beauty in our culture? 

3. What kinds of processes and behaviors does our culture support in the name of beauty? 

4. How pervasive is the need for physical attractiveness in U.S. culture? In other 
societies that you are familiar with? Where is the need most obvious? 
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WfflSL China History — 1 Name 

Directions: Write your answers on your own paper, one side only, in ink, and using as 
much detail as needed to clarify and show a full understanding of each item. Attach this 
paper to the back of your answers, in order to receive full credit. 



1 . Yu and the Xia dynasty 

2. Tang dynasty 

3. Zhou (Chou) dynasty-composition and accomplishments. 

4. Middle Kingdom 

5. China’s geography — name four countries that border China 

6. Major bodies of water that touch the coasts of China. 

7. Name the three major rivers in China. 

8. What was the Mandate of Heaven and how did it actually function in China?. 

9. Confucious and principles of Confucian Thought. 

10. WhoisWudi? 

1 1 . Kubla Khan (Kublai or Kublah) 

1 2. Length of the Silk Road, countries it traverses, when, how, and why it was 
established. 

13. Marco Polo. 

14. Great Wall of China-important facts, where, why, how, length, purpose, etc. 

15. Qin Shihuagdi. 

16. Qin dynasty 

17. Pax Sinica 

18. filial piety/ancestral duty. 

19. What does the yin/yang represent and why is it important? 

20. Main principles or beliefs of Daoism (Taoism). 

21. Buddhism-main principles. Four Noble Truths, Eight Fold Path. 

22. China’s earliest scientific and technological contributions. 

23. acupuncture/wholistic healing in traditional China. 

24. hierarchy. 

25. mandarin. 

26. kowtow. 

27. meritocracy. 

28. Pu’ Yi. 

29. The Last Emperor. 

30. The Boxer Rebellion-what, when, why, who, where. 

3 1 . Chiang Kai-shek. 

32. concubine. . 

33. Discuss the role and rights of women in ancient China and sigmficant changes m that 

role proposed by the Communist Party in 20* century China 

34. Discuss the importance of traditional values in Chinese culture. 
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China-Old and New-Unit Test 

Directions: Your objective is to show the depth of your understanding on this 
test; thus, your responses need to be thorough and detailed. Use ink and your own 
college-ruled paper. Skip lines between items. Attach this sheet to the back of 
your test in order to receive credit for your work. 

You will have ONLY THIS CLASS PERIOD to complete this test, so 
you may find it useful to make a plan. Remember to READ THROUGH 
THE DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE TEST BEFORE YOU START, IN 
ORDER TO GET A CLEAR UNDERSTANDING OF WHAT YOU ARE BEING 
ASKED TO DO. THEN, PACE YOURSELF! 

A. Clearly identify the following items in terms of the five W’s; especially include why 
each is important to one’s understanding of China. Write each term on your 
paper. When you have finished Part A, turn it in before beginning Part B. 

1 . The concept of the Middle Kingdom 

2. The concept of the Mandate of Heaven 

3. Pax Sinica 

4. Sino-Soviet alliance 

5. Kow-tow 

6. Yin/yang 

7. Filial piety 

8. Tamerlane (Timur Lenk) 

9. Yert 

10. Khan 

1 1 . Dynasty 

12. Kamikaze 

13. Concubine 

14. Mandarin 

15. Hierarchy 

16. Meritocracy 

17. Hirohito 

18. Tale of Genji 

19. Purpose, distance, beginning and end location of the Great Wall 

20. Purpose, distance, beginning and end location of the Silk Road 

21. Qin dynasty 

22. Qin Shuangdi 

23. K’ung Fu’ tze 

Turn in Part A before you begin Part B, which will be handed out 
once you have finished Part A. 
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B. This section of the test asks you to discuss in some detail certain concepts, events, 
people, and places: thus, your responses need to be written using complete sentences 
and paragraphs. You may use your texts and notes. If you copy anything word for 
word from any source, you will receive a zero on the test. You may, 
however, paraphrase and use line citations, i.e., (Roberts 167) for the first citation from 
a source; the second citation in succession from the same source is noted (169). 

1. Describe the main tenets or principle(s) of Confucian thought and their importance 

to social and political life in China. How might such principles be applied to social and 
political situations today? \ 

2. Describe the main principle(s) of Daoism. If one adhered to such principles, how 
would he deal with misfortune and what might be his attitude toward such things as the 
beef and cattle industry, the use of force in political and social situations, etc.? 

3. Describe the main principle(s) of Buddhism. In what ways might those principles be 
useful to an individual? 

4. Describe several contributions China has made to the rest of the world in the fields 
of art. politics, religion, and technology. 

5. Discuss Shiang Kai-shek and the Goumindong in relation to China’s political 
development in the early 20th century. 

6. Describe the important elements of the Boxer Rebellion and how it contributed to 
China’s political isolation. 

7. Discuss how Mao Zedong and Communism affected various political and social 
revolutions in China in the 20th century. Why do you think he was he able to do the 
things he did? 

*8. Against the backdrop of what you know about various revolutions in China and 
elsewhere, when do you think rebellion against authority is justified? Under what 
conditions or circumstances? What makes a successful revolution or rebellion and 
how does rebellion alter the meaning of justice? 



‘This item will require more than a few minutes, so you will have classtime 
tomorrow to think and write about it. Your essay will be due at the end of class at that 
time. 
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Pages 




Pp. 21-42 


(21) 


Pp. 43-74 


(31) 


Pp. 75-139 


(64) 


Pp. 140-190 


(50) 


Pp. 192-255 


(63) 


Pp. 256-378 


(122) 


Pp. 379-457 


(78) 


Pp. 458-508 


(50) 



M i0 

Reading Schedule for Wild Swans 

Dav/Date 






There will be a written exam over pp. 21-139 on -■ a written 

exam over pp. 140-378 and a written exam over pp. 379-508 nn 



You should keep a Character Log, as you read each section, which helps you keep 
track of who is doing what in the story. Since the narrative is pretty straight forward, the 
author tells you who she is talking about. She also indicates whether or not the person is 
family, connected to family, or is of social or political importance. The Character Log 
may be useful, as you study for each sectional written exam and to clarify certain 
historical events in modem China. Depending on the thoroughness and general 
appearance of your Character Log, it may be negotiable as a substitute for another 
assignment already completed of equal value. 

I will give you study guides for the first couple of sections to give you a clear idea 
of the sorts of things you need to focus on as you read the sections. You will also be 
asked to research certain characters, places, and events in the book and for point credit 
present your information to the rest of the class. 
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Wild Swans 



Long Term Vocabulary Studies 



Directions: You are responsible for knowing (1) the meanings of the root 
words and their derivatives, i.e., root word=appall; derivative words=appalled, 
appalling; (2) whether the word functions primarily as a noun, verb, adverb, or 

a-’.:’ 2 otiv s; (3) how to use the word to show you understand its meaning in your 
own original ssnttince. 



Study suggestions: Before looking in a dictionary, find the word as it is 
used in context in the story (page numbers are in parenthesis) and write down your 
educated guess about what the word means; you and your vocabulary partner can 
discuss briefly with each other what you think the word means. Once you have written 
down your ideas about the meaning in the context of the particular sentences, you may 
discover that you already have a clear sense of the word’s definition. Be sure to check 
yourself against the dictionary. 

I also strongly recommend making vocabulary cards, which you will be given 
class time to make. If illustrations help, then take time to illustrate. You will receive 
some fraction of a point for each completed card for extra credit. The fraction will be 
either an eighth or a quarter of a point. 



1. unrequited, requited-- 135 

2. virulent-135 

3. formidable-136 

4. desolate-136 

5. dissuade-136 

6. collusion-137 

7. concessions- 141 

8. abyss- 142 

9. nepotism-143 

10. unrelenting, relentless-143 

11. exploit- 144 

12. profuse- 145 

13. mesmerize- 145 

14. precipitous-149 

15. apparition-149 

16. promontory-150-51 

17. austerity- 153 

18. portended--155 



19. mollified-155 

20. bourgeois- 164 

21. stigmatized-165 

22. appalling-167 

23. intrusion, intrusive-170 

24. oppression-173 

25. quasi-religious-178 

26. ulterior-180 

27. insidious-187 

28. eunuch (not in book) 

29. usurp 

30. X€wopkot)i‘'a, 

31 - 

3^- irvw’s'&xVkrope, 
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Wild Swans 

Long Term Vocabulary Studies-2 

Directions: You are responsible tor knowing (1) the meanings of the root 
words and their derivatives, i.e., root word=appall; derivative words=appalled, 
appalling; (2) whether the word functions primarily as a noun, verb, adverb, or 
adjective; (3) how to use the word to show you understand its meaning in your 
own original sentence relating to the book or some other aspect of China. 

Study suggestions: Before looking in a dictionary, find the word as it is 
used in context in the story (page numbers are in parenthesis) and write down your 
educated guess about what the word means; you and your vocabulary partner can 
discuss briefly with each other what you think the word means. Once you have written 
down your ideas about the meaning in the context of the particular sentences, you may 
discover that you already have a clear sense of the word’s definition. Be sure to check 
yourself against the dictionary. 

I also strongly recommend making vocabulary cards, which you will be given 
class time to work on. If illustrations help, then take time to illustrate. 

One final suggestion is that you make some attempt to use these words in your 
conversations with friends and family, i.e.. Mom, do you have any idea what a cadre 
is? I’m certain you can be creative in how you incorporate the words into everyday 
use. Each time you use a word, make a mental note of it and who you’re talking to, 
then the next time you are in class, tell me or write down what your sentence was. 

Each time you use a different word in a correct context, you get one point. 



1. venomous (337) 


16. minuscule (466) 


2. dissident (cfib or nib) 


17. zeal, zealot (469) 


3. erroneous (345) 


18. aversion (469) 


4. incredulously (347) 


19. tantamount (471) 


5. denunciation (356) 


20. aghast (000) 


6. cadre (380) 


21 . coterie (474) 


7. gulag (000) 


22. demise (476) 


8. soughing (384) 


23. acquiesce (476) 


9. purling (384) 


24. despondent (476) 


10. egrets (403) 


25. deigned (479) 


1 1 . expiate (409) 


26. innocuous (480) 


12. demagoguery (464) 


27. odious (480 


13. xenophobia (465) 


28. lugubrious (480) 


14. turgid (466) 


29. megalomania (496) 


15. vapid (466) 


30. blatant (498) 31.repudic 
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WHISL Name 

Wild Swans 
Vocabulary Quiz 

Directions: Write a definition for each of the following words, then write an 
original sentence which shows clearly that you understand the meaning of the word 
Your sentence must also relate to Wild Swans, the history text, the culture gram, or 
other resources about China. 

1. insidious (def) 



2. appalled (def) 



3. intrusive (def) 



4. virulent (def) 



5. mollified (def) 



6. unrequited (def). 



7. austerity (def) 



8. dissuade (def) 



9. oppression (def). 



10. relentless (def). 




11. desolate (def) 



12. ulterior (def) 



13. nepotism (def) 



14. exploit (def) 



15. mesmerize (def) 



16. eunuch (def) 



17. precipitous (def) 



18. formidable (def) 



19. collusion (def) 



20. abyss (def) 



21. profuse (def) 



22. apparition (def) 



23. bourgeois (def) 



24. concessions (def) 
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CURRICULUM PROJECT 
CHINA SUMMER SEMINAR 



ANCIENT HISTORY X PROJECTS/CHINA 
bv MR. MICHAEL COREY 
DENVER SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 



PROJECT TITLE: ANCIENT HISTORY X PROJECTS/CHINA 
2002 FULBRIGHT/HAYS SUMMER SEMINARS 

This curriculum project is designed for college-bound students that have enrolled in an 
accelerated studies program. Typically the student taking this elective is in tenth grade. 

There are several ways in which students can explore ancient China for this class. My 
young scholars are required to attempt 3 out of 10 suggested term projects. These 
projects are meant to be fun and educational. ..and during this process students become 
familiar with the library and the various resources that my high school offers. 

PROJECT ONE: 

HISTORY THROUGH MOVIES 



Students must see four (4) of the following movies and write a brief reaction paper. 

They need to discuss the impact the movie made.. .and if the movie taught them anything 
about the subject. Would they recommend it to their friends? 

KUNDUN LITTLE BUDDHA LOST HORIZON RAN 

HEAVEN & EARTH TAMPOPO YO JIMBO FREEDOM IN EXILE 

EXILE FROM THE LANDS OF THE SNOW THE LAST EMPEROR 



PROJECT TWO: 
BOOK REPORT 



What did you learn? What did you enjoy about it? Did you learn any new vocabulary? 
The book chosen should be able to create a movie in your mind... 

THE ART OF WAR by Sun Tzu THE ANCIENT ENGINEERS by DeCamp 

Monkey/Journey to the West by Wu Cheng’en EMPRESS WU by Jack Wells 

CHINA - A NEW HISTORY or THE GREAT CHINESE REVOLUTION by J. Fairbank 
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PROJECT THREE: 
BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS 



Students need to write a half-page report on each person listed. Why are they important 
enough for us to remember? A photograph or artistic representation should be provided. 
(If they can’t find any.. .they are not looking hard enough!) 

QIN SHIHUANG Dl EMPEROR WEN EMPRESS WU HO 

MARCO POLO MENCIUS CONFUCIUS LAO TZU 

SUN TZU KUBLAI KHAN GENGHIS KHAN 



PROJECT FOUR: 

GEOGRAPHICAL PURSUIT/MAPS 



Students have to draw or trace (no photocopies) 5 maps: 

QIN EMPIRE HAN EMPIRE SONG DYNASTY TANG DYNASTY 

MARCO POLO’S ROUTE ACROSS ASIA THE SILK ROAD 

PROJECT FIVE: 

HISTORICAL RESEARCH 



Students have to do a ten page research paper on one question: 

1 ) Describe the many contributions of ancient China. 

2) Explain how the first Emperor of China unified his empire. 

3) Compare the fall of the Roman Empire to that of the Han Empire. 

4) Why are the Song and Tang Dynasties considered the “Golden Age of China”? 



PROJECT SIX: 
RELIGIOUS PURSUIT 



Students have to compare and contrast the basic beliefs, ideas, practices, idols, 
houses of worship and traditions of the following asian religions: 



ISLAM 



BUDDHISM 



HINDUISM 



TAOISM 



CONFUCIANISM 



PROJECTS SEVEN THROUGH TEN: 
ART AND ENGINEERING 



7) Be an engineer and build a Chinese Junk. 

8) Be an architect and lay out your design for a Chinese capital city; with a wall and 

appropriate defenses. \ 

9) Do a half dozen quotes in calligraphy (Chinese) style of writing. 

1 0) Draw or paint four (4) subjects: (color is appreciated) 

THE GREAT WALL A CHINESE JUNK A TERRA-COTTA SOLDIER 
QIN SHIHUANG Dl BUDDHA CONFUCIUS MARCO POLO 



Final comments.. ..all of these projects are designed to cater to the different types of learners 
that an urban high school contains...and should be fun and entertaining to all levels of high- 
school students. 



Again, thank you for your help...all I can say is that I enjoyed China and will incorporate 
many ideas into my classroom well into the future. 



Enclosed: My Final for my Ancient History Class. 



ANCIENT HISTORY X 
FALL SEMESTER FINAL 
MR. M. COREY 

ANSWER QUESTION 1 AND TWO (2) FROM SECTION 2. 
QUESTION 1: 50 POINTS 

Qu. 1; Throughout history great civilizations have existed in 
various parts of the world. Answer all 3 parts. 

A: Define the term: Civilization. 

B: Describe some examples of the cultural or intellectual 
achievements made by two civilizations we have studied. 
C: Explain the lasting importance of each of these 
contributions to world history. 



SECTION TWO: 50 points 

QUESTION 2: Discuss the many accomplishments of Ramses the Great. 

QUESTION 3: ‘The decline of hunting/gathering and the development of 
agriculture had a profound impact on primitive peoples.” Discuss. 

QUESTION 4: Discuss the emergence and spread of religious belief 
systems. 

QUESTION 5: Explain the impact of geography. Provide a map and an 
analysis of why the first four civilizations began in river 
valleys surrounded by deserts and/or mountains. 

QUESTION 6: In what ways were the city-states of Sparta and Athens 
similiar? In what ways were they different? 

QUESTION 7: Explain the causes of and results of the Punic Wars. 

QUESTION 8: Discuss the impact of the Ch’in Dynasty and its’ founder 
Emperor Shih Huang-di. 

Extra Credit: 1 0 points possible. 

EC: Discuss the accomplishments of the Hellenistic period 
and the role of Alexander the Great in cultural diffusion. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY X 
MULTIPLE-CHOICE QUESTIONS 



1 IN THE BROADEST SENSE, THE TERM ‘CULTURE’ REFERS TO: 

A) ART MUSEUMS. 

B) COMPLEX LANGUAGES FOUND IN DEVELOPING SOCIETIES. 

C) CENTRALIZED FORM OF GOVERNMENT THAT ORGANIZES 
SOCIETY. 

D) A DISTINCT WAY OF LIVING AND BEHAVING LEARNED BY 

MEMBERS OF A SOCIETY. 

2. DURING THE NEOLITHIC REVOLUTION, PEOPLE LEARNED HOWTO 

A) CREATE WRITING SYSTEMS. 

B) GROW FOOD AND DOMESTICATE ANIMALS. 

C) BUILD FIRES. 

D) MAKE THE FIRST BRONZE WEAPONS. 

3 A REPORT ON THESE TOPICS: SUMER AND HUANG HE IS ABOUT: 

A) RELIGIOUS GROUPS. 

B) EARLY FORMS OF WRITING. 

C) RIVER VALLEY CIVILIZATIONS. 

D) DYNASTIC RULERS. 

4. WHICH CHARACTERISTIC WAS COMMON TO BOTH EGYPT & CHINA 

A) NOMADIC LIFESTYLE. 

B) INFLUENCE OF INDO-EUROPEANS. 

C) MONOTHEISTIC RELIGION. 

D) WRITTEN FORMS OF COMMUNICATION. 

5. THE CHIEF BUILDING MATERIAL USED IN THE FERTILE CRESENT: 

A) REEDS 

B) STONE 

C) CLAY BRICK 

D) WOOD 

6. THE SUMERANS BUILT ZIGGURATS, WHICH WERE: 

A) IRRIGATION CANALS TO CONTROL FLOODING. 

B) RELIGIOUS SHRINES 

C) ROYAL PALACES. 

D) LIBRARIES 



7. THE STYLUS WAS A MIDDLE EASTERN IMPLEMENT USED FOR: 

A) WRITING. 

B) MAKING BRICKS. 

C) FARMING. 

D) WARFARE. 

8. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING IS NOT AN INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGE: A) SANSKRIT 

B) ENGLISH 

C) PERSIAN 

D) ARABIC 

9. THE HEBREW CAPITAL WAS LOCATED AT: 

A) NINEVEH 

B) JERUSALEM 

C) DAMASCUS 

D) MEMPHIS. 

10. THE ANCIENT CONQUERORS WHO TREATED THE HEBREWS WITH 
HUMANITY WERE: A) ASSYRIANS 

B) BABYLONIANS 

C) PERSIANS 

D) ROMANS. 

1 1 . WHICH PROPHET CALLED FOR PEACE, THAT NATIONS “SHALL 
BEAT THEIR SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES”? 

A) MOSES 

B) SOLOMON 

C) ISAIAH 

D) DAVID. 

12. THE ASSYRIAN PRACTICE OF APPOINTING GOVERNORS TO 
RULE SEPARATE PROVINCES WAS ADOPTED BY: 

A) PERSIANS 

B) EGYPTIANS 

C) BABYLONIANS 

D) HITTITES. 

13. WHICH CIVILIZATION INVENTED/USED IRON? 

A) SUMERIANS 

B) BABYLONIANS 

C) PERSIANS 

D) HITTITES. 
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14. A PHOENICIAN PRODUCT IN HIGH DEMAND BY MONARCHS WAS* 

A) PURPLE DYE 

B) ROYAL CHARIOTS 

C) SUNDIALS 

D) IRON WEAPONS. 

15. “ IF A NOBLE HAS KNOCKED OUT THE TOOTH OF A NOBLE, THEY 

SHALL KNOCK OUT HIS TOOTH” THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF: 

A) THE 12 TABLES OF ROME 

B) ATHENIAN LAW CODES 

C) ALEXANDER THE GREAT’S CODE OF LAW 

D) CODE OF HAMMURABI. 

16. OUR MODERN DAY ALPHABET IS BASED ON THE ALPHABET OF- 

A) GREEKS 

B) PHOENICIANS 

C) ROMANS 

D) CARTHAGE. 

1 7. WHICH WAS NOT AN ACHIEVEMENT OF CHINA? 

A) A SOLAR CALENDER 

B) GLAZED POTTERY 

C) A PHONETIC ALPHABET 

D) MAKING PAPER. 

18. THE FIRST EMPEROR OF THE CH’IN DYNASTY SHIH HUANG Dl 
ORDERED THE BURNING OF BOOKS BECAUSE HE- 

A) FEARED AN EDUCATED PEOPLE 

B) FEARED THAT A KNOWLEDGE OF THE PAST WOULD HAMPER 
HIS EFFORTS AT ESTABLISHING A CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

C) WANTED TO COMBAT RELIGIOUS WARFARE. 

D) FELT THAT OLD BOOKS WERE USELESS. 

19. CONFUCIANISM ENCOURAGED THE CHINESE TO- 

A) LEARN FROM FOREIGNERS 

B) RESPECT FAMILY AND TRADITIONS 

C) RESPECT THE GOVERNMENT 

D) SEEK PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE 

20. CONFUCIANISM ENCOURAGED LOYALITY TO: A)THE CH’IN GODS 

B) YOUR HOME PROVINCE 

C) YOUR ANCESTORS 

D) THE LOCAL WARLORD. 
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21. WHICH IS NOT ASSOCIATED WITH ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY: 

A) JURY SYSTEM 

B) ELECTION OF OFFICIALS 

C) RIGHT OF MALE CITIZENS TO VOTE 

D) REPRESENTATIVE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 

22. AS A PHILOSOPHER, I URGED NOT A DEMOCRACY BUT AN 
ARISTOCRACY OF INTELLIGENCE... 

A) DEMOCRITUS 

B) SOCRATES 

C) SOPHOCLES 

D) PLATO 

23. IN THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR: 

A) DEMOCRACY TRIUMPHED OVER ARISTOCRACY 

B) ARISTOCRACY TRIUMPHED OVER DEMOCRACY 

C) GREECE TRIUMPHED OVER PERSIA 

D) ALEXANDER THE GREAT TRIUMPHED OVER DARIUS. 

24. IN GAINING CONTROL OVER ITALY THE ROMANS: 

A) EMPLOYED GREAT CRUELTY 

B) EXTENDED CITIZENSHIP TO CONQUERED PEOPLES 

C) FOUGHT MOSTLY DEFENSIVE WARS 

D) USED HIRED SOLDIERS CHIEFLY. 

25. CARTHAGE AND ROME BECAME BITTER RIVALS BECAUSE THE 

CARTHAGINIANS: 

A) REFUSED TO WORSHIP ROMAN GODS. 

B) DROVE THE ROMANS OUT OF GAUL. 

C) COMPETED FOR TRADE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 

D) SACKED ROME UNDER THEIR GENERAL HANNIBAL. 

EXTRA CREDIT 1 POINT EACH: 

ECQ26: THE ARISTOCRATES WHO CONTROLLED THE ROMAN 
SENATE: A) PLEBIANS B) PRIESTS C) CAESARS D) PATRICIANS 

ECQ27: CAESAR’S GREAT RIVAL FOR SUPREMACY WAS: 

A) BRUTUS B) NERO C) POMPEY D) TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 



GOOD LUCK! 



Curriculum Project 

Education and Development: China, a Case Study 
Marcia J. Frost 
Wittenberg University 
Springfield OH 45S04 

This project is designed as a component of a 200-level course in Economic Development 
in which students use primary data from the World Bank to explore the development history of a 
low income country over the past four decades. 

Role of Education in Economic Development 

Education is both an ends of and a means to economic development. The capabilities 
dimension of economic development focuses on the expanded capabilities of individuals to live 
freer & more productive lives, to increase their range of choice, to do more things, to live a long 
life, to escape avoidable illness, and to have access to the world's stock of knowledge. [Sen] The 
OECD's Physical Quality of Life Index (PQLI) and subsequently the United Nation's Human 
Development Index (HDI) both include a measure of adult literacy to reflect the enhanced 
personal welfare of those with literacy skills and their improved productivity. [Morris; ul Huq] 
Improved productivity, where markets permit, increases wages and incomes which in turn through 
a virtuous cycle leads to future expanded educational attainment and higher per capita incomes, 
both of which are inversely correlated with infant mortality and fertility rates and positively 
correlated with rising life expectancy and gender equity. [Lin, Ranis] 

Education in China 

Despite millenia-long history of secular education, few Chinese attended school or had 
basic literacy skills at the end of the Chinese civil war in 1949. As part of its development 
strategy the Communist Pzirty strove from the beginning to improve access to education to both 
boys and girls. Private schools were nationalized, education was expanded at all levels and 
heavily subsidized. The "three great inequalities" - inter-regional, rural-urban and intra-work unit 
— were consistently addressed through redistributive educational policies. During the 1966-76 
Cultural Revolution education was particularly impacted. Colleges were closed for four years, 
and when they began to re-open entrance exams were abolished, replaced by criteria of family 
background and political acceptability. Middle school enrollments increased, but the quality of 
education declined sharply. 

By enactment on April 12, 1986 by the Fourth Session of the Sixth National People's 
Congress, Decree No. 38 of the president of the People's Republic of China nine years of 
education was made compulsory. (Article 2) Nearly a decade later the Third Session of the 
Eighth National People's Congress passed and promulgated Degree No. 45 of the Chairman of the 
People's Republic of China on March 1 8, 1995 a new education law "with a view to developing 
educational undertakings, enhancing the quality of the whole nation, promoting socialist material 
development, and building an advanced socialist culture and ideology." (Chapter 1, Article I) 
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Currently China has a 5-tier education system. Pre-school education includes nursery 
school for children under 3 years of age and kindergartens for those 3 and older. Primary 
education extends for 5 (some rural areas) to 6 years for children from age 6 or 7. Lower 
secondary school extends for 3 years. Education is compulsory for nine years; although some 
provinces are still transitioning to the extension of compulsory education and even by 2010 up to 
5% of the eligible population will still not have access to 9 years of schooling. (Xinhua, 5/12/00) 
The curriculum for primary and lower-secondary school is uniform. Higher secondary-school also 
extends for 3 years; the curriculum differs among the general, technical, vocational (mostly 
agricultural) and craftsmen schools. Education at the primary and secondary levels is 
administered by the local people's government under the leadership of the State Council. Tertiary 
education is administered by the State Council and the people's governments of the provinces, 
autonomous regions and municipalities directly under the central government. (Chapter 1, Article 
14) Adult education is offered "so that citizens may received appropriate education in politics, 
economics, culture, science, technology, professional or vocational knowledge, and lifelong 
education." (Chapter 2, Article 19). Education is in Putonghua, although it may be offered in the 
language of the majority ethnic group of an educational institution. (Chapter 1, Article 12) 
Financing of schools is in transition wdth funding increasingly the responsibility of a wider range of 
persons and institutions. State allocations are a diminishing share of the total as a educational 
surcharges at the township level, "donations" of social organizations and individuals, and fees 
increase. (Chapter 7) 

Of increasing concern over the past decade is the widening gap between educational 
access and attainment between the richer coastal and poorer western provinces, the richer urban 
and poorer rural inhabitants, and the children of the richer business and party elites and poorer 
common workers. [Knight and Lina; Knight and Shi] This gap has wddened as funding has 
shifted from the state to local communities and families in response to recent government policies 
to establish a socialist market economic system in which those identified as most likely to prosper 
are accorded opportunities denied to all others. [Marr, Tsang] 

Student Project: Investment in Human Capital - Education 

Purpose. To identify the changes in human capital investments in China since 1960 and 
their impact on development indicators. 

Materials: World Bank, World Development Indicators 

♦ Part I - Measuring education inputs 
• Dollar expenditures 

° From WDI collect the following data: 

■ Expenditure per student (percent of per capita income) in i) primary, ii) secondary 
and iii) tertiary school 

■ Per capita real GDP in 1995 US$ 

o Calculate per capita expenditures in 1995 US$ 
o Plot per capita expenditures 

o Calculate annual grov^dh rate of per capita expenditures 



• Persistence 

o From WDI collect the following data for males, females and total: 

■ Net intake rate in grade 1 ; Note: this measures initial access to schooling 

■ Persistence to grade 5; Note: this measures effective, sustainable literacy 

■ Gross school enrollment rates in i) primary, ii) secondary and iii) tertiary school; 
Notes: this includes students repeating and delaying entry 

■ Numbers of pupils and number of teachers in i) primary, ii) secondary and iii) 
tertiary school 

° Calculate student-teacher ratios for each level of schooling 

° Plot trends in net intake in grade 1, persistence to grade 5, gross school enrollments 
and student teacher ratios 

• Analysis 

o Describe the level and trend in educational inputs during three time periods: i) 
between the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution, 1960-66, ii) Cultural 
Revolution, 1966-76 and iii) post Cultural Revolution, 1977-99 

Part II - Measuring Outcomes 

• Literacy 

o From WDI collect the following data for males, females and total: 

■ Adult illiteracy (% of adults aged 15 and above) 

■ Youth illiteracy (% of youths aged 15 to 24) 

° Calculate literacy rates 

o Plot trends in literacy for adults and youths 

• Analysis 

o Describe the level and trend in educational outcomes of adults and youth during three 
time periods: i) between the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution, 
1960-66, ii) Cultural Revolution, 1966-76 and iii) post Cultural Revolution, 1977-99 
° Evaluate how changes in educational inputs impact educational outcomes 

■ which inputs are most strongly correlated with outcomes? 

■ how long are the lags? 

Part III - Relation to Development Indicators 

• Female labor force participation 

° From WDI collect the following data: 

■ Female labor force participation rate (% of females) 

■ Female population 

■ Females employees in i) agriculture, ii) industry, and iii) services (% of 
economically active) 

■ Females labor force with i) primary, ii) secondary and iii) tertiary education (% of 
female labor) 

° Calculate the number of females participating in the labor force, and number of 
females employed in i) agriculture, ii) industry, and iii) services 
o Analysis 

• Evaluate how changes in female school attendance and literacy impact female labor 
force participation by sector 



♦ Demography 

o From WDI collect the following data: 

• Crude birth rate 

• Fertility rate 

■ Infant mortality rate 

■ Child mortality rate 

■ Life expectancy a birth 
o Analysis 

■ Evaluate the relationship between female literacy, and infant and child mortality 

• How long are the lags? x 

■ Evaluate the relationship between infant and child mortality, and fertility 

• How long are the lags? 

■ Evaluate the relationship between female literacy, and life expectancy 

• How long is the lag? 
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UNIT PROJECT: 

HOMO ERECTUS IN CHINA: ZHOUKOUDIAN AND PEKING MAN 
ABOUT THIS PROJECT 

This curriculum project is part of an introductory course, ANTH 101 : “Primates, People 
and Prehistory,” which will be offered to freshmen and sophomores Spring Semester, 
2003 at the University of South Carolina, Lancaster. Although I have always included a 
significant unit on early human beings, including Homo erectus, I have never before 
spent concentrated class time on human fossil discoveries in China. My recent visit 
there, and my trip to the Zhoukoudian site where Peking Man was discovered have 
provided me with the opportunity to develop a case study of Homo erectus as seen 
through the examination of the skeletal and cultural remains of China’s Peking Man. 



COURSE OBJECTIVES 

The goal of this course is to introduce students to the concepts, methods and data of 
physical and archaeological anthropology. Through lectures, readings, discussions and 
films, the class will explore human origins, evolution, prehistory, and culture from their 
less complex forms to the appearance of modem Homo sapiens and the rise of early 
civilizations. 

The goal of this unit on Homo erectus in China is to provide a case study of early human 
evolution and to examine the lineage of modem human beings, emphasizing both 
physical and cultural developments. 



EVALUATION OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Evaluation of student work for this course will be based on the following: 

1) Class participation 

2) Completion and quality of class assignments 

3) Three unit tests including objective and essay questions. 



TEXT 



DeCorse, Christopher, R. 2000. The Record of the Past: An Introduction to Physical 
Anthropology and Archaeology. Upper Saddle River, New Jersey: Prentice Hall. 



LECTURE ONE: HOMO ERECTUS, AN INTRODUCTION 

Homo erectus was an early, highly successful human being whose cultural and physical 
remains have been discovered in Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and Europe. This early 
human being, or hominine, holds an important position in the human lineage. His/her life 
on earth was a long one ranging from 1 .6 million to 400 thousand years ago. The brain of 
the Homo erectus shows increased complexity and similarities with modem human brains 
in comparison to those of earlier humans. In addition, the complexity and rich variety of 
Homo erectus includes significant lifestyle adaptations in tool making, the utilization of 
fire, the development of hunting skills, and the preparation and use of shelters. 

This lecture will employ overheads of Homo erectus sites, fossil remains, and 
cultural remains. 

Outline of Lecture: 

I. Homo Erectus Evolutionary Position in the Human Lineage 

II. Geographical Range 

III. Fossil Evidence: Skeletal and Dental Evidence 

IV. Culture 

A. Tools and the art of making tools 

B. Subsistence Patterns 

C. Geographical expansion: the critical factors of intelligence and use of fire 

D. Critical Issues 

1) Original geographic locale(s) of Homo erectus: Africa/Asia debate 

2) Homo erectus: Scavenger versus hunter 

Student Assignment: 

Students are asked to use the Internet, journals, or newspapers to locate an article on 
some new Homo erectus discovery or reanalysis of previous findings carried out in the 
last three years. The inclusion of maps and/or photographs is especially encouraged. The 
information may come from a Homo erectus site anywhere in the world. Students are 
expected to read the article, bring it to class, and be able to clearly discuss material 
covered in the article. Time will be allotted for class discussion of these materials. 



LECTURE TWO: THE HISTORY OF ZHOUDOUDIAN AND THE 
FOSSIL HUNT FOR PEKING MAN 

“Peking Man” is the name given to human fossil remains unearthed at the site of Dragon 
Bone Hill in Zhoukoudian, China. UNESCO has now declared the Zhoukoudian site, 
where fossil remains of approximately 40 men, women and children have been unearthed, 
a “World Heritage Site.” 

The story of Peking Man is one of excitement, misfortune and mystery. It began in 
1921 with the discovery made at Dragon Bone Hill of two fossil teeth which appeared to 
be human. The subsequent excavation by archaeologist. Wen Pei, of more teeth and a 
skull were eventually examined by Davidson Black and ultimately classified as human 
fossils belong to the genus and species. Homo erectus. Work at the site, accompanied by 
still further discoveries, continued off and on until 1937 and the Japanese invasion China. 
Anatomist, Franz Weidenreich, fearing for the loss or destruction of the Peking Man 
Homo Erectus fossils, made careful castes of them. He took these with him when he left 
China, and they remain in existence today. The U.S. marines were assigned the 
responsibility for transporting the original fossils to the United States for safekeeping, but 
unfortunately these were lost, misplaced, or stolen during the transportation process and 
have never been recovered. This mystery continues to fascinate students of archaeology 
today. 

This lecture will include the presentation of slides made on site at Zhoukoudian 
during my visit there in 2002 as well overheads of Peking Man fossil and cultural 
materials. 

Outline of Lecture: 

I. The Discovery of the Zhoukoudian Site 

II. Excavation of Homo Erectus at Zhoukoudian’ s Dragon Bone Hill 

A. Survey by Johann Gunnar Anderson and Otto Zdansky of Dragon Bone Hill 
near Zhoukoudian village in 1921 

B. Early excavations by archaeologist. Wen Pei, of what is termed “Zhoukoudian 
Cave,” in 1929 

C. Examination of early human fossil finds from Zhoudoudian by anatomist, 
Davidson Black 

D. Continued excavations at Zhoukoudian under Davidson Black beginning in 1929 

E. Excavations taken over by Franz Weidenreich, anatomist and fossil expert, from 
1935 through 1937 

F. Discussion of excavations at Zhoukoudian - post-World War II to the present 

III. Peking Man: His Physical Characteristics and Cultural Lifestyle 

A. Location and dates of fossils which were determined to be those of Homo erectus 

B. Number, sex, and age of fossils 

C. Skeletal and dental characteristics of remains 
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D. Cranial capacity of Peking Man fossils in comparison to those of other Homo 
erectus finds, especially Java Man 

E. Nature and evolution of Homo erectus tools and other material culture at 
Zhoukoudian 

F. Analysis of Peking Man’s way of life at Zhoukoudian including scavenging and 
possible hunting skills 

G. Debate over use of fire and possible evidence of cannibalism (both generally 
regarded as unlikely) 

IV. Other Homo Erectus Fossil and Tool Sites in China 

A. Fossil finds at Lantian in Central China 

B. Fossil finds at Longtandong Cave in eastern China 

C. Tool sites at Hebei, Guizhou, Shanxi, Lantian, Beijing, Yunnan, and Liaoning 

V. Mystery of the Lost Fossils 

A. Castes made of Zhoukoudian fossils by Franz Weidenreich 

B. With the Japan’s invasion of China, U. S. Marine Corps assigned to take fossils of 
Homo erectus with them to the United States 

C. Castes of Peking Man fossils leave China in 1941 with Weidenreich 

D. Original fossils from Zhoukoudian lost, misplaced, or stolen en route and mystery 
of their fate unsolved 

Student Assignment: 

Students are asked to locate a recent Internet, journal or newspaper article from the last 
three years containing information dealing with one of the following: 

1 ) A discussion of the hotly debated issue of fire use at Zhoukoudian. 

2) An analysis of what really happened to the original Zhoukoudian fossils. 

3) A report from a Homo erectus site in China other than Zhoukoudian 
(either a fossil or tool site). 

4) A biographical article of Davidson Black, Wen Pei, or Franz Weidenreich, 

Students are expected to read the article, bring it to class, and be able to discuss material 
covered in the article. Time will be allotted for class discussion of these materials. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SUGGESTED READING MATERIALS 

Binford, Lewis and Nancy M. Stone, 1986 Zhoukoudian: A Closer Look. Current 
Anthropology 27:453-475. 

Cao, Yu, 1986 Peking Man. New York: Columbia University Press. 

Chang, Kwang-chih, 1968 The Archaeology of Ancient China. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 
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Janus, Christopher J. with William Brasher 1975 The Search for Peking Man. New 
York: MacMillan Publishing Co. 

Jin, Linpo and Huang Weiwen, 1990 The Story of Peking Man from Archaeology to 
Mystery. New York: Oxford University Press. 

Rightmire, G. Philip, 1990 The Evolution of Homo Erectus: Comparative Anatomical 
Studies of an Extinct Human Species. New York: Cambridge University Press. 

Shapiro, Harry L., 1974 Peking Man. New York: Simon and Schuster. 

Taschdjian, Claire, 1977 The Peking Man Is Missing. New York: Harper & Row. 

Walker, Alan and Pat Shipman, 1996 The Wisdom of the Bones. Orlando, Florida: 
Knopf 

Wu, Rukang and John W. Olsen, 1985 Palaeoanthropology and Palaeolithic Archaeology 
in the Peoples Republic of China. Orlando, Florida: Academic Press, Inc. 

Wu, Xinzhi and Frank E. Poirier, 1995 Human Evolution in China. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 
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numbered. To view the map on full screen, right click 

on the map and go to “Open Link in New Window.” This map may be 

duplicated for use in class projects. The numbers on the map 

match the numbers on the Main Project page for each administrative 

division. 



Getting to Know China and it's Diversity 

A Technology Based Project by James E. Kerr, PhD 
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acquire more information on eaph political division within the project structure. 
. To provide students with visual and textual information that is 
basic, yet which can be enhanced easily by usin }4 the Internet tools provided. 

. To provide a means for introducing teachers and students to 
China’s ethnic diversity. 
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ADDITIONAL RLSOURCES AND REFERENCES 



This site was created to enable teachers at the middle school and high school levels to acquaint their 
students with China’s provincial and administrative structure, provide comparative information with 
counterparts in the United States, and to provide information that will enable the viewer to learn a bit 
about the diversity of China’s society. Web links are provided to allow the reader to learn more about 
each division and its cultural diversity. 
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Special Administrative Districts 



l h<' numbers on this map match the numbers of each province given previously Page 1 of 3 
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. Anhui 

130,000 square kilometers 
Slightly smaller than Louisiana 
Capital- Hefei 
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http://www.orientaltravel.com/people.htm 



Fujian Province 
121,400 square kilometers 
about the size of Pennsylvania 
Capital-Fuzhou 
Population-32 million 
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Guangdong Province 
177.600 square kilometers 
slightly smaller than Missouri 
Capital- Guangzhou 
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Ethnic Web links: 
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http://www.orientaltravel.com/people.htm 



34,000 square kilometers 
slightly larger than Maryland 
Capital- Haikou 
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Hebei Province 
190,000 square kilometers 
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Heilongjiang Province 
460,000 square kilometers 
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Ethnic Web Links: 

http://www.c-c-c.org/chineseculture/minority/minority.html 
http://chineseculture.about.com/library/china/ethnic/blsethnic.htm? 
iam+dpile_1 &terms=chin 
http://www.china.org.cn/e-groups/shaoshu/ 



Hubei Province 
185,900 square kilometers 
about the size of Washington State 
Capital: Wuhan > 
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Jiangxi Province 
160,000 square kilometers 
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Jilin Province 

180,000 square kilometers 
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Liaoning Province 
150,000 square kilometers 
about the size of Illinois 
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Qinghai Province 
720,000 square kilometers 
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http://www.orientaltravel.com/people.htm 



190,000 square kilometers 
larger than Washington State 
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Shanxi Province 
150,000 square kilometers 
about the size of Illinois 
Capital-Taiyuan 
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Sichuan Province 
560,000 square kilometers 
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394,000 square kilometers 
about twice the size of Nebraska 
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These are photos of the Bais culture from the China Nationalities Museum 
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Zhejiang Province 
100,000 square kilometers 
smaller than Kentucky 
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35,980 square kilometers 
slightly larger than Maryland 
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Guangxi Autonomous Region 
236,000 square kilometers 
twice the size of Ohio 
Capital- Nanning 
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Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region 
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Ningxia Hui Autonomous Region 
66,000 square kilometers 
about the size of West Virginia 
Capital- Yinchuan 
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Tibet (Xizang) Autonomous Region 
1.200,000 square kilometers 
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Click here for a photo of a Tibetan religious building from the China Nationalities 
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Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region 
1,646,800 square kilometers 
slightly smaller than Alaska 
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Beijing Municipality 
16,808 square kilometers 
larger than Connecticut 
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Chongqing Municipality 
82,400 square kilometers 
smaller than South Carolina 
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Shanghai Municipality 
6,185 square kilometers 
larger than Delaware 
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Hong Kong Special Administrative Region 
1092 square kilometers 
smaller than Rhode Island 
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Special Administrative Region 
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Chinese cuisine: a reference guide for students and teachers 



Introduction 

I was lucky enough to travel in China with the 2002 Fulbright-Hayes Summer Seminar. 
There were many things to learn and observe as we traveled through the country and met 
with teachers, students, professors, members of the ministry of education, and many 
others. My personal interest in food and cooking lead me to focus on the incredible food 
we ate. We attended many banquets where gracious hosts welcomed us with wonderful 
dishes. We also had the opportunity to dine in small restaurants and with students’ 
families. Sharing these meals helped overcome the barriers of language and custom. 
Although I can’t transport my students to China, there is no substitute for hands on - 
experience. Since food is one of the most direct ways to learn about a culture, I plan to 
have my high school students prepare and enjoy a simplified Chinese banquet as part of 
our study of China. This guide is intended to give teachers and students the background 
in Chinese cuisine needed to create a simple Chinese meal. 

There are three parts to the guide. The first section gives an overview of Chinese 
regional cuisine and food theory. It also introduces common cooking styles, table setting, 
and etiquette, and includes links to sites that give instructions on the use of chopsticks 
and banquet procedures. The next section presents recipes for students and/or teachers to 
try. I have adapted or developed these recipes and tried them out on some willing tasters. 
They are simplified but reasonably authentic. I’ve divided them according to primary 
ingredients, and suggest combinations that might occur in a banquet. Section three is a 
glossary of ingredients and cooking terms. I also suggest substitutions for ingredients 
that may not be locally available. Finally, the work cited contains the references I’ve 
found helpful as well as sites for more information and recipes on Chinese cuisine. 

Marion Makin autumn, 2002 
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Makin, Marion Fulbright-Hays China seminar project, autumn 2002 

Chinese cuisine: a reference guide for students and teachers 

Background 

The complexity of Chinese food reflects China’s long history and varied territory. China 
has the world’s largest population, and for many of its people, simply having enough 
food to subsist is a primary concern. Perhaps the enormity of the challenge has forced 
the cuisine of China to be inventive, varied, and rewarding to explore. 

China has four major regional styles of cooking, generally corresponding to north 
(Beijing), south (Cantonese), east (Huaiyang), and west (Sichuan). Regional cooking 
reflects the particular products of an area, as well as distinctive methods of using 
common ingredients (Hutton 8). Although there are differences in styles and preparation, 
all of the regions emphasize fresh, seasonal ingredients. At the same time, certain dishes 
are very strongly connected with specific cuisines. Peking duck, of course, is a specialty 
ot Beijing (which used to be called Peking). Dim Sum is a Cantonese specialty found 
throughout Hong Kong and Guangzhou (formerly known as Canton), and spicy dishes 
featuring chili peppers are the hallmark of Sichuan. If you travel in China you’ll notice 
regional variations in what’s served, reflecting what is seasonal and local. Even though 
rice was originally predominant in the south, which has more rain, and wheat in the north, 
which is dryer, some foods, like rice, noodles, and dumplings, are common everywhere. 

Steaming and stir frying are common and practical cooking techniques. Steaming, where 
food is cooked over a small amount of liquid, is a simple method which enhances the 
taste of fresh ingredients. In stir frying, food is quickly cooked in a hot pan with a small 
amount of oil. This is an energy efficient technique, requiring relatively little fuel. Both 
can be done in a limited space. Baking and roasting is less common, because in the past, 
few people had ovens at home. Even today, roasted ducks and pork are sold in restaurants 
and food stores for people to use at home. 

For more information on regions and styles of cooking, as well as for illustrations of 
many famous dishes, go to 
http:/Avww. nicemeal.com/foodculture/ 



Theory of food 

A meal in China, just as in any other country, can range from the simple to the complex 
depending on time, money, and inclination. Simple meals of noodles or dumplings are 
popular, inexpensive, and delicious. However, there are some concepts that apply to 
most multi-dish meals served in restaurants and homes. 

Chinese cuisine has two main categories of food: fan, which refers to grains like rice or 
wheat, and ts 'ai, which includes everything else, like meats and vegetables (Anderson 
24). Historically,/^/? was the major part of the meal; the function of the other ingredients 
was to add flavor and interest to the grain. Rice or some kind of noodle is still part of 
almost every Chinese meal, but as more kinds of food have become available, and as 
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people’s economic situation has improved, it is no longer always central. Since meat, 
fish, and vegetables are usually more expensive than grains, a banquet meant to impress 
people might serve only a very small portion of rice after many non-grain courses. This 
emphasizes the status of both the host and the honored diners. Even in less formal 
settings, it is common to serve rice at the end of the meal rather than to have it available 
throughout. Still, ya/? in some form is always present. 

Unlike the meals in American Chinese restaurants, meals in China don’t all correspond to 
American patterns. Soup is usually served near the end of the meal, and some sweet 
dishes are served along with savory or spicy ones. Dessert other than fruit is uncommon. 
According to China scholar E.N. Anderson, fortune cookies were invented in Los 
Angeles (174). They are definitely not served in China! Congee, a rice porridge, is 
frequently eaten at breakfast or as a snack, but there are fewer strictly “breakfast” foods 
in China than there are in America. Simple appetizers, like peanuts or boiled soybeans, 
are sometimes placed on restaurant tables, and a more elaborate meal may also include 
small dishes of cold meats, fish, or vegetables as starters. Salads are not part of the 
Chinese table, although lettuce and other greens are served cooked in a variety of 
delicious preparations. This is partly because dishes in Chinese cuisine are intended to 
provide a balance of tastes, textures, and benefits. Scholars (and tasters) of the Han 
dynasty identified five basic tastes over 2,000 years ago; sweet, sour, salty, spicy hot, and 
bitter (Anderson 36). The cook attempts to provide a meal with a balance of these tastes. 
Foods were also thought to be yin or yang. Yin foods reduce body heat; yang foods 
reduce body cold. The concept of cool or hot refers to the effect on the person, not the 
temperature of the food. Melons, for instance, are considered yin, while mangoes are 
yang (Lo 217). Since this balance affects health and well being, a good cook will try to 
create a menu that is healthful for the particular diner. 

While these rather complicated theories may not be apparent to visiting Americans, it is 
obvious that Chinese meals include a thoughtful variety of dishes. There is a balance 
between flavors, textures, and ingredients. If some dishes are spicy, others are sweet or 
bland. Meats are balanced with vegetables, crunchy textures with smooth. Appearance is 
also important. Winter melon soup, which has a light, slightly sweet taste, is sometimes 
served in an elaborately carved melon shell. Decorative platters present foods in a most 
appetizing way. 

This is the traditional symbol for the forces of yin and yang, sometimes described as two 
fish swimming head to tail. 

The Chinese table and table manners 

The typical place setting for a Chinese meal is a small bowl, a small plate, a ceramic soup 
spoon, and chopsticks. There are no knives since the ingredients in each dish are already 
cut into small pieces. Depending on the formality of the place and the meal about to be 
serv'ed, the table setting can be very simple or very elegant. Spoons, plates, and bowls 
may be plastic or fine porcelain. 





Chopsticks come in huge variety. The simplest are plain wood or plastic, but there are 
also chopsticks of ivory and precious woods, as well ones that are elaborately carved or 
inlaid. In any case, the narrower part of the chopstick is for eating. Sometimes a small 
chopstick holder, which can be a simple ceramic block or an elaborately carved piece of 
jade or ivory, is also part of each setting. Use this to rest your chopstick on the table 
when you are not eating. It’s considered impolite to leave your chopsticks sticking up out 
of the bowl. 

For more on chopsticks, including some tips on how to use them, check the following 
sites: 

http://www2.whirlpool.com/html/homelife/cookin/chopsticks.htm 

http://chinesefood.about.com/librarv/weeklv/aal03198.htm 

Meals are usually served family style, with serving bowls or platters placed in the center 
of the table. Diners put small amounts of food on their plate or bowl. Soups will have a 
ladle or serving spoon, but in other cases diners are expected to take small morsels of 
food from the serving dish with their chopsticks. In this case, aim directly at the food 
you wish to take and put it on your plate — don’t use your chopsticks to stir food in the 
serving platters! Some foreigners who are less efficient with chopsticks use the back, or 
non-eating side, of their chopsticks to take food from the common platters. 

For large groups, many restaurants use revolving trays, or lazy Susans, in the middle of 
the table. Food is placed here so that everyone can reach a dish as it passes in front of 
her/him. It’s acceptable to skip a dish that doesn’t appeal to you. There are usually one 
or two more kinds of dishes than there are diners; in other words, a group of ten people 
might have twelve different kinds of food to choose from. Food is usually not presented 
all at once, so remember to keep portions small, since there will be many to try. In very 
formal banquets, waiters serve each course separately, putting a small amount on each 
diner’s plate. 
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In less formal settings, it’s acceptable to slurp noodles, and hold your rice bowl up to 
your face while eating. Soybeans are a common snack or appetizer, and it’s okay to put 
the empty pods on the table (you can put bones and crab shells there, too). Street stalls 
sell a variety of snack foods that can be bought and munched as you browse. 

Planning a Chinese meal 

Most Chinese food cooks quickly but depends on advance preparation. Look through the 
suggested recipes or find your own through cookbooks or online. Before you begin 
cooking, make sure you have the necessary ingredients or close substitutions (check the 
attached glossary). Then prepare the ingredients. This usually means cutting ingredients 
into bite sized pieces and blending liquid together for a sauce. Use standard size 
measuring cups and spoons. Have everything ready before you begin. Almost every stir 
fry recipe begins with heating the wok, adding a small amount of oil, and heating it 
before you add any ingredients. This takes only two to three minutes, and is an important 
step to ensure correct cooking. 

Plan on one dish per person, plus rice. Choose dishes based on what sounds good to you, 
but try to follow the theory of balance in flavor, texture, and ingredients. Start the rice 
(see instructions in recipe section) while you prepare the ingredients for the meal. If you 
are making more than one recipe, it’s easiest to prepare the ingredients for all the dishes 
before you start, but complete one recipe before starting on the next one. 

A banquet features beautiful table settings and special foods. It will probably start with 
some cold dishes, and have a variety of meat, poultry, seafood, and vegetables. It will 
certainly have rice and probably some other grain. Serving soup indicates that no more 
new dishes will be served, and a fruit platter, perhaps of sliced melon, is the final dish. 
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A possible banquet menu might include one or more dishes from each of the following 
categories. Recipes follow: 



Appetizers: 


Grains: 


Peanuts 


Boiled dumplings 


Cold cooked edamame (soybeans) served in pods 


Beijing noodles 


Vegetables: 


Fried rice with shrimp 


Chinese vegetables in soy sauce 


Steamed rice 


Stir fried vegetables 


Soup: ' 


Meat dishes: 


Egg drop soup 


Beef with scallions 


Won ton soup 


Ma Po Tofu 


Fruit: 


Poultry: 


Watermelon 


Kung Po Chicken 


Grapes 


Pretend Peking Duck 


Seasonal fruits 
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II. Recipes 

The following recipes give an idea of the variety of Chinese cuisine. They are reasonably 
simple to make, and have been revised for cooks unfamiliar with Chinese ingredients. 
Many more recipes are available in cookbooks and online. Check the glossary section for 
ingredients or techniques you don’t recognize. 

You will need a wok or large skillet for the recipes. Unless specific oil is called for, use 
vegetable, peanut, safflower or canola oil, but don’t use olive oil, which bums at high 
heat. Remember to prepare all the ingredients before cooking. 

Abbreviations; 

Tsp=teaspoon 

TB=tablespoon 

Oz=ounce 

Lb=pound 

A. Recipes: beef and pork 

Beef with Peppers and Black Bean Sauce {The Food Of China) 

This rich but mild dish is typical of Cantonese cooking. To cut against the grain, place 
the beef so that the grains, or lines in the meat, run from left to right. Use a sharp knife 
to cut at right angles to the grain. Serves 4. 

1 'A lbs beef top round steak 

1 TB soy sauce 

2 tsp rice vinegar 

1/2 tsp roasted sesame oil 
1 tsp cornstarch 
1 cup oil 

Black Bean sauce 
1 TB oil 

'A cup finely chopped scallions 
'A cup finely chopped garlic 

1 TB salted fermented black beans, rinsed, chopped 
1 TB chopped ginger 
1 green pepper, shredded 

1 red or orange pepper, shredded 

2 tsp soy sauce 

1 TB rice vinegar 

1 tsp sugar 

2 V 2 TB chicken stock 
'/2 tsp sesame oil 

2 tsp cornstarch 



(Beef with peppers and black bean sauce, continued) 

Cut beef against the grain into very thin slices. Cut each slice into thin strips, place in 
bowl. Add soy sauce, rice vinegar, sesame oil, cornstarch, and 1 TB water, toss to 
combine. Marinate in fridge 30 minutes, drain. 

Heat wok, add oil (use less), and heat until almost smoking. Add half of the beef; stir 
approx 1 min until brown. Remove with strainer. Repeat. 

Black bean sauce: heat wok, add oil. Stir fry scallions, garlic, black beans and ginger 10 
seconds or until fragrant. Add peppers, stir fry 3 minutes or until cooked. 

Combine soy sauce, rice vinegar, sugar, stock, sesame oil and cornstarch. Add to sauce, 
simmer, stirring, until thickened. Add beef, toss to coat with sauce. Serve. 



Stir Fried Beef with Scallions (adapted from The Food of China) 

This delicious Northern dish is easy to make. See the note about cutting against the grain 
in the previous recipe. Serves 4. 

1 lb beef steak (top round) 

2 finely chopped garlic cloves 
2 TB soy sauce 

1 TB rice vinegar 

2 tsp sugar 

1 TB cornstarch 

3 TB oil 

5 scallions, green part only, cut into thin strips 
Sauce 

3 TB soy sauce 

2 tsp sugar 

1/2 tsp toasted sesame oil 

Cut beef against the grain into slices 3/4 inch thick. Then cut into bite size pieces. 
Combine with garlic, soy, rice vinegar, sugar, and cornstarch. Marinate in a glass or 
plastic bowl, refrigerated, for at least 1 hour. Drain. 

For sauce: combine all ingredients, set aside. 

Heat wok over high heat, add oil, heat. Cook beef in 2 batches for 2 minutes each, or 
until brown. Remove to serving plate. Pour out oil, reserving 1 TB. 

Reheat reserved oil until hot, stir fry scallions for 1 minute. Add beef and sauce, toss 
well, serve. 
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Ma Po Doufu (adapted from The Food of China) 

This is a famous Sichuan dish. The amount of chili paste you use will determine how 
spicy it is. 4-6 servings. 

1 'A lb bean curd (Chinese style tofu), drained 
Vi lb ground beef or pork 

2 TB soy sauce 

1 Vi TB rice vinegar 

Vi tsp roasted sesame oil 

2 tsp ground peppercorns i 

1 TB oil 

2 scallions (green onions), finely chopped 
2 garlic cloves, chopped 

2 tsp chopped ginger 

1 TB chili bean paste (use more or less to taste. You can always add more to the cooked 
dish) (substitute Tabasco sauce) 

1 cup canned chicken or beef stock 
1 Vi tsp cornstarch 
1 scallion, shredded 

Cut tofu into Vi" cubes. Place meat in bowl with soy sauce, 2 tsp rice vinegar, sesame oil, 
and toss to coat. 

Heat wok, add oil. Stir fry meat until browned, about 4 minutes. Remove meat, drain any 
liquid in pan. Add scallions, garlic, ginger, stir fry 10 seconds until fragrant. Add bean 
paste, stir fry 5 seconds. 

Combine stock and remaining soy sauce and rice wine. Add to wok, bring to boil, add 
bean curd and meat. Return to boil, reduce heat to medium, and cook 5 minutes or until 
sauce has reduced by a quarter. 

In a separate bowl, stir cornstarch and 1 TB cold water to make a paste. Add to sauce, 
and simmer until thickened. Sprinkle with scallion and peppercorns. 

Xian “hamburgers” 

Xian has a sizable Muslim community, and barbecued lamb, unusual in other parts of 
China, is a popular dish. This snack is sold from open-air restaurants. Beware, it ’s hotl 
1 serving. 

For each sandwich: 

14 lb ground lamb or beef 
1 TB finely chopped scallions 

1 TB ground chili pepper 

2 tsp oil 

1 TB chopped cilantro 
1 pita bread 



(Xian “hamburgers” continued) 

Heat oil in wok. Add lamb and scallions, stir fry briefly. Add peppers; stir fry mixture 
until browned, about 5 minutes. Sprinkle with cilantro, stuff into pita bread. 

B. Recipes: Poultry 

Kung Po Chicken (adapted from Szechwan and Northern Cooking 

This is another famous Sichuan recipe. It was supposedly developed for a famous general 
when he asked for a late night snack. Don ’t eat the chili peppers in the finished dish\ 
Serves 4 

4 boned chicken thighs, cut in small cubes 
Meat marinade: 

2 tsp cornstarch 
1 tsp sesame oil 
1 tsp rice vinegar 

1 tsp soy sauce combine all ingredients, pour over chicken 

1 green pepper, in small cubes 
2/3 cup raw peanuts (shelled) 

1 tsp minced garlic 
3-4 dried red chili peppers 

Sauce: 

1 tsp hoisin 
1 tsp hot bean sauce 
1 tsp soy sauce 
1 'A tsp rice vinegar 
'A tsp sesame oil 
1/4 tsp sugar 
oil 

Heat wok, add 1/3 cup oil, heat, fry peanuts until golden, remove. Stir fry green pepper 
for 1 minute, set aside. Add whole chili peppers, when they turn black, add chicken and 
garlic. Stir until chicken is done and firm. Add sauce mixture; stir until thickened. Add 
veggies and peanuts, and serve. 
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Pretend Peking Duck 

Matty vestaurants in Beijing specialize in Peking duck. This is a complicated dish that is 
rarely made at home, but is frequently part of banquets. These instructions will teach 
you how to eat the real thing if you are ever lucky enough to go to a restaurant that 
makes it. Serves 5-6 

Real Peking duck features a delicious barbecued duck with crisp skin. It is brought to the 
table whole, and then sliced into small pieces of meat and skin by the chef. To eat, each 
guest takes a small thin pancake or a steamed bun. Next, he/she puts a small spoonful of 
hoisin or plum sauce on the pancake, adds a little crisp duck skin and duck meat, and 
sprinkles a few slivers of green onion over it all. Fold the pancake and eat. Repeat. 

Buy a prepared barbecued duck or chicken 

2-3 Small flour tortillas (the thinnest you can find) per person 

4-6 scallions 

hoisin or plum sauce 

Carefully carve the duck or chicken into small, serving size pieces. Cut off the meat and 
skin from the drumsticks and wings. Put all the meat and skin, but none of the bones, on 
a serving platter. 

Wash and trim off the bottom of the scallions. Cut them into 2 inch pieces, then cut each 
section the long way into thin slivers. 

Heat the tortillas by wrapping them in foil and putting them in a 350-degree oven for 5 
minutes, or partially w-rap them in plastic wrap and microwave for 15 seconds. Put 
tortillas in a napkin-covered basket to stay warm. 

Have sauce, scallions, and tortillas on the table. Pass the duck or chicken, and follow the 
instructions above. 
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C. Recipes; rice and noodles 

Steamed rice 

Rice has been China ’s most important grain since the Sung dynasty. Although more 
wheat is used in the North, rice is sei’ved throughout the country. 

For 2-4 people, depending on portions 
1 cup long grained rice 
1 % cups water 
salt 

Choose a saucepan with a tight fitting lid to cook the rice. Before cooking, rinse the rice 
in several changes of water to get rid of excess starch. To do this, put the rice in the 
saucepan, cover it with water, and stir this around. Drain, repeat twice, being careful not 
to pour out the rice. Add 1 % cups cold water to the rice. Add 14 tsp salt. Bring the rice to 
a boil. As soon as it reaches the boil, lower heat to a simmer, and cover. Cook for 20 
minutes, or until the water is absorbed and the grains of rice are soft. You may find the 
rice you use takes a little more or less water. 



Fried Rice (adapted from The Chinese Kitchen) 

This Cantonese dish is a staple in American Chinese restaurants. You can experiment 
with different ingredients depending on what is available. Serves 5-6. 

3 cups cooked rice, room temp 

4 TB vegetable oil 

14 lb shrimp, shelled, deveined, cut into 14 inch pieces 
3 eggs, beaten with a pinch of pepper and 14 tsp salt 

for sauce: 

1 TB soy sauce 
1 TB rice vinegar 
14 tsp salt 
1 tsp sugar 

14 TB oyster sauce (or soy sauce) 

1 tsp sesame oil 
ground pepper 

2 tsp minced ginger 

2 tsp minced garlic 

1 cup Barbecued pork, diced (you can substitute cooked chicken) 

3 scallions, trimmed, sliced 

Combine sauce ingredients, reserve. 

Heat wok, add oil, add shrimp. Stir fry until pink. Remove to a separate plate. Pour off 
oil and reserve. 



(Fried rice, continued) 

Heat wok; add beaten eggs, scramble until soft. Remove from heat, break until small 
pieces. Remove from wok. 

Heat wok with 2 TB oil. Add ginger, stir, and add garlic. When browned, add pork. 

Cook, stirring, one minute. Add rice. Cook, stirring, 2 min. Add shrimp, stir, stir m 

sauce. 

Reduce heat to low, add scrambled egg, mix well. Sprinkle with scallions and serve. 
Beijing Noodles 

Noodles represent longevity and are usually part of the New Year s celebration. 

However, they are popular snacks in all parts of China throughout the year. Some 
informal Beijing restaurants specialize in these. Serves 4-6. 

'A cup black bean sauce 
2 TB sugar 
1 TB sesame oil 
4 scallions 

1 lb. Ground beef or pork 
'A-M2 cup red wine vinegar 
1-2 tsp chili oil or Tabasco 

1 lb. Fresh or dried Chinese wheat noodles or 1 lb. Linguini 

Before cooking: 

Stir together in a small bowl; 

Vi cup black bean sauce 

2 TB sugar 

1 TB sesame oil 

Cut scallions into 2 inch pieces; set aside 
To Cook: 

Heat a wok or large skillet over high heat. When hot, pour in 3 tablespoons peanut oil. 
Swirl around the wok until very hot hut not smoking. Add 1 pound ground pork or 
ground beef. Break up, stir well, and cook until the meat is well separated and no longer 
pink. Add the bean sauce mixture. Stir well. Add the scallions. Stir well. Remove the wok 
from the heat. 

While cooking the pork, bring to 4 quarts water to a rolling boil in a large pot. Add 1 
pound fresh or dried Chinese egg noodles or linguini. Cook until softened, about 8 min 
for dried, 3-4 minutes for fresh. Drain and pour into a large bowl. If necessary, briefly 
reheat the meat sauce. Pour over the noodles and stir together well. Serve immediately. 

To Serve: 

Stir together 1/4 cup red wine vinegar and 1 teaspoon chili oil. Place on the table to be 
sprinkled onto individual portions to taste. 
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Boiled Dumplings (adapted from The Food of China: Authentic Recipes) 

Dumplings can be fried, boiled, or steamed, and come in an amazing variety of fillings 
and shapes. One restaurant in Xian specializes in dumpling banquets. These are easy to 
make if you can find won ton or dumpling wrappers in the market. Serves 4-6 

25 won ton or dumpling wrappers (Note: won ton wrappers are usually square, dumpling 
wrappers are usually round. Either one will work.) 

Filling: 

7 oz. finely ground pork or turkey 

1 egg, beaten 

2 tsp ginger, finely chopped 

2 TB bamboo shoot, finely chopped (optional) 

1 scallions, finely chopped (optional) 

2 TB rice vinegar 
1 tsp salt 

'A tsp ground pepper 
Sauce: 

1 tsp finely chopped garlic 
4 TB soy sauce 
'/: tsp sugar 
'A tsp cinnamon 

4 TB chili oil (or 2 TB vegetable oil and Tabasco to taste) 

Garnish: 

1 TB finely sliced scallions 
4 TB cilantro, finely chopped. 

Combine filling ingredients. Put a heaped teaspoonful in the center of a wrapper. With 
your finger, smear a little water around the edges of the wrapper. Fold in half to make a 
triangle or semi circle, pressing the edges together to enclose the filling. Repeat for each 
dumpling. Put a sheet of waxed paper or plastic wrap in between layers of dumplings. 

Mix sauce ingredients together in a small bowl, set aside. Mix chopped scallions and 
cilantro together, put on small plate, set aside. 

Bring 6 cups of water to the boil. Add 'A tsp salt. Drop the dumplings in the water, 
simmer for 3-5 minutes, or until the filling is cooked through and there is no trace of 
pink. Drain out the water. 

To serve, each person puts some dumplings in her bowl, and adds sauce and garnish to 
taste. 
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D. Recipes; vegetables 

Vegetable dishes in China are generally simple to emphasize the taste of fresh produce. 
Don 't overcook the vegetables — they should be crisp. Serves 4 

Vegetables with soy sauce (adapted from The Food of China) 

% -1 lb green vegetables: broccoli, Chinese broccoli, green beans, etc. 

2 TB oil 

1 TB oyster sauce 

2 TB soy sauce 

Wash vegetables, cut into bite size pieces. Process in microwave for 2 minutes or cook in 
boiling salted water for 3 minutes (vegetables should be just tender, still crisp). Drain, 
rinse with cool water to stop cooking. Arrange in serving dish. 

Heat wok, add oil, heat. Carefully pour over vegetables (oil will splatter). Drizzle soy 
and oyster sauce over vegetables and serve. 



Stir fried vegetables (adapted from The Food of China) 

Serves 4 

^4 lb vegetables (broccoli, Chinese broccoli, green beans, bok choy, spinach) 

2 TB oil 

2 garlic cloves, minced 

3 thin slices ginger 
3 TB chicken stock 
1 tsp. sugar 

soy sauce 
1 tsp sesame oil 

Rinse vegetables, cut into 1-2” pieces. 

Heat wok, add oil, heat. Stir fry ginger and garlic for 30 seconds. Add vegetables, stir fry 
until they begin to wilt (1-3 minutes) then add stock, sugar, and soy to taste. Simmer, 
covered, for 2 minutes until tender. Add sesame oil and serve. 



E. Recipe: Soups 



Egg Drop Soup {The Chinese Kitchen) 

Many Chinese soups require elaborate and hard to find ingredients, but this Cantonese 
recipe is easy to make. Serves 4-6 

6 cups chicken stock 
salt 

6 eggs, room temp, beaten 
Vi cup thinly sliced scallions 

Bring stock to a boil, covered. Add salt to taste (canned stock is frequently salty). 
Gradually pour in beaten eggs, whisking continually until soft threads of egg form, about 
1 minute. Serv'e sprinkled with scallions. 

Simple Won Ton Soup serves 4-6 

Make the boiled dumplings in the recipe in the noodle section, but cook dumplings in 6 
cups chicken stock. Ladle dumplings and soup into bowls. Sprinkle with green onion and 
cilantro. 
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III. Glossary of cooking terms and ingredients 

Note: Chinese cooking uses many different flavorings. If you live in a city with an Asian 
market, spend some time exploring the aisles and try some of the many canned or bottled 
products you’ll see. Many of the ingredients listed below are becoming more available in 
standard supermarkets as well. Substitutes for less common ingredients are suggested in 
this glossary. 

For an illustrated glossary, go to http://www.nicemeal.com/foodculture/ 

i 

Bamboo shoots: A common vegetable, these are available in fresh and dried form in 
China. They have a mild flavor and a slightly crisp texture. Canned bamboo shoots are 
relatively common in the US. Rinse before using. 

Bean curd: Known as tofu in the US, this is usually available in the refrigerated section 
of supennarkets. It is made from soy milk, and is a good source of protein. Bean curd has 
a very mild flavor, so it picks up the flavor of other ingredients. Refrigerate unused 
portions of tofu in a container covered with water. Change water frequently, i 

Bok choy: a mild cabbage with long green and white leaves. Bok choy is found in some 
supermarket produce sections. 

Chili paste, chili sauce: these are condiments used to add spice in Sichuan cooking. 

Look for these in jars in the ethnic food section of the grocery store. As a substitute, use 
a few drops of Tabasco sauce. This will give the hot flavor, but doesn’t have the same 
texture. 

Chili peppers (dried): These small red peppers are very hot, and are frequently used to 
flavor Sichuan cooking. They are usually stir fried whole. Look for them in the spice or 
produce section of the grocery. Caution: don’t eat these in the final cooked dish! 

Cilantro: although it’s sometimes known as Chinese parsley, this herb has a very 
different, pungent flavor, and parsley is not a good substitute. The dried form is known as 
coriander, and is commonly available in spice sections. 

Dumpling wrappers/won ton wrappers: These are packages of thinly rolled dough cut 
in round or square shapes. They can be used to make steamed or boiled dumplings or 
won tons for soup. If you live in a city with a Chinese market, these are available in the 
refrigerated or freezer section. 

Ginger: Chinese recipes call for fresh ginger, a root that is widely available in US 
produce markets. Ginger has a strong taste, so it must be cut into very small pieces 
(minced). Use a cheese grater, but be careful not to scrape your fingers! Some markets 
sell jars of grated ginger. Refrigerate after opening. Dried ginger powder doesn’t make a 
good substitute. 
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(Glossary, continued) 

Hoisin sauce: A slightly sweet paste used in cooking and for a dipping sauce. Hoisin is 
made from soybeans and spices. It’s available in jars in the ethnic foods section of 
supermarkets. If unavailable, use slightly sweetened soy sauce as a substitute. 

Noodles: these are available in a huge variety of shapes and sizes in China. They can be 
made from wheat or rice flour, and are sold fresh and dried. Cook in boiling salted water. 
Fresh noodles cook very quickly, in about 3 minutes. Dry noodles take about 8 minutes. 
If you can’t find Chinese noodles, substitute pasta. 

Oyster sauce: A salty soy based sauce used in cooking and as a dipping sauce. It has a 
consistency similar to ketchup. It’s sold in jars in the ethnic foods section of 
supermarkets. If unavailable, use plain soy sauce as a substitute. 

Plum sauce: A sweet, jam like sauce used as a condiment with cooked food. It’s 
available in jars in the ethnic foods section of supermarkets. If unavailable, try apricot 
jam. 

Rice vinegar: mild white vinegar. Substitute with cider or white wine vinegar. Recipes 
sometimes call for black rice vinegar, which is thicker and more syrupy. Substitute 
balsamic vinegar. 

Scallions (spring onions, green onions): these long thin, mildly flavored onions are 
readily available in American markets. They are commonly used in cooked dishes and as 
a fresh garnish. 

Sesame oil: drops of this are used for flavoring, but it is not cooking oil. It is sold in 
small bottles. Omit if not available. 

Sichuan (Szechwan) peppercorns: these add spice to dishes. They are toasted and then 
crushed before use. Substitute ground black pepper. 

Soy sauce: An essential seasoning ingredient made from soybeans. It is available in light 
and dark forms in China (and in Chinese markets). Light soy sauce is what is commonly 
found in US markets. US markets also carry “lite” soy sauce. This refers to reduced salt, 
not color. Regular soy sauce or reduced salt soy sauce are interchangeable. Dark soy 
sauce is heavier. If unavailable, substitute regular soy sauce or soy sauce mixed with a 
teaspoon of molasses. 

Soybeans: also called edamame, these vegetables are a common snack in China, as well 
as being used in cooked dishes. They come in pods, although shelled frozen soybeans are 
becoming more available in US markets. Boil the pods for about 5 minutes, strain. 
Remove beans from pods and eat. 
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(Glossary, continued) 

Steaming; a common cooking method in China. To steam food, water is placed in a pan, 
and the food to be cooked is placed above it, but not in it. The steamer is covered. 
Bamboo steamers are commonly used in China and are frequently sold in the US. A 
pasta cooking pot, which has a perforated inset, can also be used. 

Stir frying: another common cooking method. In stir frying, all food to be cooked is cut 
in small pieces and cooked quickly in a small amount of hot oil. It is important to keep 
stirring the food with a wooden spoon or spatula while it is cooking. Stir flying is 
commonly done in a wok. 

Water chestnuts: These have a crisp texture and a mild flavor. They are available fresh 
in China, but are commonly sold canned in the US. Rinse canned chestnuts before using. 

Wok: this is an essential tool in the Chinese kitchen. A wok is a metal saucepan with a 
rounded bottom and high sides, which makes it very useful for stir frying. If you don’t 
have a wok, use a large frying pan. 
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